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Hard-of-hearing persons desiring individual instruction in lip-reading, either at their homes or while traveling, or 
who are willing to assist in forming a small class in their respective cities, can learn of competen 
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addressing 


INSTRUCTION IN LIP-READING 


Private and class lessons in Lip-Reading to the adult deaf and hard-of- 


hearing. Day and evening conversation and practice classes. 
Lip-reading entertainments. 
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The school is also represented by teachers throughout the United States 
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San Francisco School of Lip-Reading 


Private Lessons Small Classes 
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1367 Post Street San Francisco, Cal. 
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For the Adult Deaf _ 
Miss Lucy Ella Case, 
408 Mason Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Mrs. CORA B. C. WILLITS 
lustruction in Lip-Reading 
2733 Woolsey Street Berkeley, Cal 


Central Institute for the Deaf 


Lip-Reading for the Adult Deaf. 


Boston School of Lip-Reading 
Nitchie Method Used 
Private Lessons. Classes formed for 
Deaf Pupils. Conversation Classes for all 
pupils. For particulars address 
LINA M. CRAIN 
602 Huntington Chambers BOSTON, Mass, 
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MRS. A. B. N. MOSS N. Walker, 


i Reading. Correction of Defects in S 
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St. Louis, Mo. 


MRS. SARA SMALL TEMPLE 
Individual instruction in lip-reading to the adult deaf 
and the hard-of-hearing. Corrects defective speech. 


Apt. D, 2056 Lafayette Avenue ST. LOUIS, MO. 


THE LIP-READER’S MAGAZINE 


Teachers who persuade their pupils to subscribe for the 
Volta Review, the lip-reader’s magazine, are conferring a 
favor on the pupil that will be gratefully remembered. 


6017 Von Versen Avenue 


1020 Witherspoon Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Miss Louise I. M ns 
50 West Street, New Yorke City. 


Miss Elizabeth G, De Lany, A. B., 
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Its value increases with practise. Self- 
instruction is possible, but instruction 
by a trained teacher is better. 


“For the very slightly deaf, the totally deaf, 
and all the hard of hearing in between, lip- 
reading isa boon. For the totally deaf it is 
the only resource. For the slightly deaf, with 
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effectiveness of lip-reading is especially great, 
and in certain cases by relief from ear strain 
it may even result in an improvement of the 
hearing”’ 


Literature will be sent, with the 
address of the nearest trained teacher 
of lip-reading, by the 
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Founded and endowed by Alexander Graham Bell, _ 


for the increase and diffusion of knowledge re- 
lating to the deaf , 


1601 35th St. N. W., Washington, D.C. 
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THE SANATORIUM SCHOOL 


An exclusive home school for deaf children and children with defective speech. Constant 
association with hearing children offers the deaf child advantages not found in schools for 
Highest endorsements. Constant care.. No feeble- 


the deaf alone. Ages, 4 to 14 years. 
minded. Catalogue. 


CLAUDIA M. REDD, Principal 


LANSDOWNE 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Teachers Wanted and Teachers Wanting Positions 


TEACHER WANTED—A wide-awake man for inter- 
mediate or advanced work in Oral Department. J, C, Harris, 
Principal, Georgia School for the Deaf, Cave Spring, Ga. 


WANTED—Head teacher for Portland day school and 
teacher for advanced class in State school. Address, E. S. 
Tillinghast, Superintendent, School for Deaf, Salem, Oreg. 


Graduate of Philadelphia High School and trained at 
Mt. Airy desires position in an oral school. Rosamond G. 
Wright, 157 Washington I.., Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Oral teacher with 8 years’ experience in primary and 
intermediate grades desires position, preferably in the East. 
A. G. H., Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C. 


Oral teacher, qualified and experienced also in correcting 
stammering and stuttering, desires position in day or State 
school or with family. R. B., Volta Bureau, Washington. 


Oral teacher with eight years’ experience teaching articu- 
lation to subnormals and now training with Miss Hilliard, 
desires position. Miss Zella Harner, Fulton, Mo. 


WANTED, by a teacher of experience and executive 
ability, a position as supervising teacher in an oral school 
forthe deaf. Address, O. S. T., 28 Volta Bureau, Washington. 


Oral teacher with three years’ experience in primary 
department desires to do private work, preferably in the West 
or South. Address, L. M. R., Volta Bureau, Washington, D.C. 


Oral teacher desires position in Eastern school. Trained 
at Lexington Avenue School, N. Y. 3% years’ experience. 
Address, Phyllis C. Macomber, Seal Harbor, Maine. 


Oral teacher desires resident position in family or school, 
Address Philad, Volta Bureau, Washington, D.C. 


_Oral teacher desires position for next school year. Good 
— but limited experience. Address Miss M. bufilho, 
1601 35th Street, Washington, D, C. 


Oral teacher, one year’s experience, desires position as 
private tutor for summer months;also position forthe coming 
school year. Any grade. Excellent references. Address, 
J. B. M., Volta Bureau, Washington, D. Cc. 


Experienced oral teacher desires to teach a deaf child 
and its mother during summer months. Will come East. 
Augusta Harman, 2617 Hillegas St., Berkeley, Cal. 


A trained oral teacher spending the summer in Minne- 
sota wishes pupils either in lip-reading or other subjects. 
Address, M G. B., Volta Bureau, Washington, D, C. 


Oral teacher with a year in State school, 2 years in day 
school, and now taking normal course, desires position. 
Mabel Cliff, 716 Hamilton Avenue, Flint, Mich. 


TO OPEN A HOME SCHOOL 

Twocompetent oral teachers desire toopen a day or home 
school for deaf children, Western State preferred. Address, 
Home School, Volta Bureau, Washington, D.C. 


Vocational Teachers 
Teacher of Dressmaking educated at the Bala and Mt. Airy 
Schools, desires position. 4% years’ experience. Primary or 
Intermediate preferred, Miss Eva A. Rowe, Strasburg, Pa. 


WANTED-—Position as instructor in agriculture by a 
deaf teacher with one year’s experience. Familiar with 
manual alphabet. Graduate of Conn. Agriculture College 
(4-year course), 1915. E. Ragna, 52 Bond St., Hartford, Conn, 


Montessori Methods 


If you desire the address of the 
nearest school using the Montessori 
method, write to the Volta Bureau. 


If you desire any of Dr. Montes- 
sori’s books, you can secure them 
at the Volta Bureau. 


If you desire Montessori visual 
i} and tactile sense training material, 
the Volta Bureau can supply it. 


You will find Montessori books 
and equipment at 


The Volta Bureau 
1601 35th Street N. W. Washington, D. C. 


TEACHERS 


DO YOU WANT A 


Better Position? 


Let us get you one. It will 
cost you not more than 


$5 to $15 


We are more than an 
agency. We help our 
members with their 
problems while teaching 


Join Now 


The C-G SERVICE 
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TORRESDALE HOUSE 
TORRESDALE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


American Montessori Teacher-Training School 


Principals of Schools for the Deaf requiring 
young oral teachers for deaf pupils can secure 
the names of competent graduates of our 
normal training class by addressing the 
Directress, Mrs. J. Scott Anderson, 


Torresdale House 


Miss ARBAUGH’S SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 


and Children with Imperfect Hearing, 
Macon, Georgia. 


A small boarding and day school, using speech exclusively in all departments, with 
up-to-date methods, specially trained teachers, individual instruction, and refined home life. 
Children of four years received. College preparation. An ideal climate for deaf children. 


LIP-READING To ADULTS. CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. 
THE DAVIDSON SCHOOL OF 


INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 


S. G. Davidson, A. M., Lit. D., Director. Emma Florence West Davidson. 
TAMWORTH, N. H. 


MISS REINHARDT’S HOME-SCHOOL FOR 
LITTLE DEAF CHILDREN 
Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. Children 
prepared for hearing schools. The school is in the sub- 
urbs of the City of Washington, which offers many edu- 
cational advantages. Address, 
Miss ANNA C. REINHARDT 
Kensington, Maryland. 


CENTRAL INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF 


PRIVATE HOME SCHOOL 
This School offers all advantages of Exclusively Oral Training and of a well-supervised 
Home for Boys and Girls who are too deaf to attend schools for normal children. 
The policy and scope of this school have been approved by an Advisory Council of prominent 
Ear Specialists and progressive Educators of the Deaf. l 
Correspondence solicited. Send for announcement, 


Third School Year—September 25, 1916, to June 13, 1917. 


CENTRAL INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF, S. €. Cor. Vandeventer Ave. and Westminster Place, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ETHEL M. HILLIARD, PH. B., PRINCIPAL RUTH PAXSON, SECRETARY 
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THE ENCHANTED PRINCESS 
BY MARGARET PRESCOTT MONTAGUE 


HE open door of a farm-house 

stood wide and dark. Something 
moved deep in its shadows; there was a 
flash of pink and the door framed the 
figure of a little girl, She stood a mo- 
ment staring listlessly at the warm Octo- 
ber landscape ; then, descending the steps, 
sank down on the lowest and dropped 
her glowering little face to her cupped 
hands. 

She was seven years old, but she did 
not know it. Her name was Mary Lewis, 
but she did not know that either. She 
did not even know that there were such 
things as names, for she was an untaught 
deaf child. In all her seven years of life 
she had never heard a word and never 
spoken one. She could taste, smell, touch, 
and see, but she could not hear. Her 
world was forever being invaded by a 
mysterious something which baffled and 
terrified her—something to meet which 
she had no faculty, something which 
goaded her to impotent fury or to tears, 
making of her a passionate, deaf, inar- 
ticulate little outlaw in the midst of a 
hearing, speaking, and law-abiding world. 
All about her now the air was full of 
sound ; wind in the trees; quarreling of 
blue jays; clucking chickens crooning in 
the sun-lit yard; and of it all little Mary 
Lewis knew nothing. Why did a man 
driving down the road stop outside their 
barn and move his lips? And why did 
her father come out of the barn and move 
his, too? What did it mean when people 
moved their lips? Shut fast in her prison 
of deafness, she could not understand. 
Strive as she might, she could not. 

Presently, as she sat there, she saw 


two small girls of about her own age 
come out of the house across the road 
and approach her gate, hand in hand. 
Mary’s family had only lately moved 
to the country. In the few short weeks 
since her arrival Mary had watched these 
children wistfully. Almost every morn- 
ing they went running down the long 
white road, not to reappear again until 
half the day was over. She knew that 
they went to a big house on a hill, and 
there joined a number of other children; 
but what they all did there together she 
could not guess, going to school being 
just one more of the unknown quantities 
in her bewildered existence. One morn- 
ing she had followed the little girls. But ~ 
they, frightened by her inarticulate, and 
to them alarming, cries for friendship, 
had caught hands and broken into a 
frightened run. Sure that this was some 
new play, Mary had raced gaily after 
them. The school-house gained, the chil- 
dren scurried up the steps and in at the 
open door. Mary stumbled up close be- 
hind them, but on the threshold she stood 
still, her flushed little face breaking into 
chuckling laughter. The room was filled 
to overflowing with other children—boys 
and girls. Shrieking joyfully, Mary 
stretched out eager arms and would have 
run to them all, but a tall lady had taken 
her by the arm and thrusting her outside 
had closed the door fast. Mary had raged 
and stamped and bruised her baby fists 
against the door, but the way into that 
happy world of childhood had not opened 
again. At last the wide autumn sky had 
looked down upon a solitary little girl 
plodding slowly homeward—a little girl 
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who paused every now and again to lean 
against the gray fence rails and sob her 
heart out in a paroxysm of lonely grief. 

But that had happened days and days 
ago, and now here were the little girls 
actually coming to see her. Jumping up, 
Mary ran to open the gate, inviting them 
in with eager friendly gestures. The 
children entered shyly, staring at Mary. 
She returned the stare for a moment, 
then a string of bright beads around the 
neck of one of them attracted her atten- 
tion. She fingered them an instant, and 
then, sight and touch not being sufficient, 
stooped closer to taste and smell. 

“Don’t!” cried the little owner of the 
beads, backing against her older sister. 

Mary gave her a tiny slap and pre- 
tended to runaway. Mustering her cour- 
age, the little girl tagged her in return, 
and so in a moment they were all three 
scampering and laughing and chasing one 
another around the yard. 

At last, tired out, the little visitors 
dropped to the grass, and, catching her 
breath in little bubbles of laughter and 
utterly happy in the merry companion- 
ship, Mary cuddled down beside them. 

After a long stare, the smallest visitor 
spoke. “My mother says you is deaf 
and can’t speak a word,” she announced. 

Mary dropped her eyes self-conscious- 
ly. She hated to have people look at her 
and move their lips. 

The little inquirer gave her a shove to 
attract her attention. 

“Ts you deaf?” she persisted, raising 
her voice. “Can’t you hear that? Can’t 
you hear that now?” she screamed louder 
and louder. 

“She can’t hear one thing, and she 
can’t speak one word,” the older little 
girl told her sister. 

Mary jumped up and tagged one of 
the children, trying wistfully to start 
again the active play that she could un- 
derstand. 

The visitors, however, preferred to 
stare and comment to each other, and at 
last, sinking down on the grass, Mary 
faced the fact of the moving lips. For a 
long moment she watched the other chil- 
dren, then she made a timid tittle attempt 
of her own. She moved her lips. The 
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sounds were wholly inarticulate and un- 
successful and provoked her hearers to 
shouts of laughter. 

“Oh, listen! Just listen! She’s trying 
to talk!” they cried to each other, 

Mary put her hand up to her mouth, 
feeling of it with a questioning, bewil- 
dered gesture. Then she touched the lips 
of one of the other children. Hers felt 
just as theirs did, and yet— Again she 
made a little inarticulate attempt at 
speech. Again the visitors rolled on the 
grass in an ecstasy of mirth. Even a dog 
knows when it is laughed at. Black eyes 
flashing, little face crimson, Mary fell 
furiously upon the other two. Scramb- 
ling to their feet, they fled shrinking 
from the yard. Mary slammed the gate 
after them, and then, like a desperate, 
hunted, little animal, she turned and ran 
and ran, stumbling at length down in a 
secluded corner of the garden. Here she 
broke into wild tears, rolling on the 
ground, sobbing and striking her mouth 
with her clenched fist. But after a time 
she fell to moaning softly and patting the 
hurt lips with a repentant hand, for some- 
how, deep within her groping little mind, 
the knowledge was born that her lips 
were not to blame. No amount of pun- 
ishment would make them do what other 
people’s did. The trouble was somewhere 
else—but where she did not know. 

Gradually her grief spent itself, trail- 
ing away in fainter and fainter sobs, until 
at last Mother Sleep stooped softly down 
and gathered her close in her comforting 
arms. 

Mary was awakened by the vibration 
of wheels. Peeping through the bushes 
that screened her, she beheld a carriage 
drive up to the door and a strange lady 
and little girl get out of it. She half 
scrambled up to run and investigate, but 
a picture of those hateful moving lips 
flashed before her mind, and she flung 
herself sullenly down again. Presently, 
however, another picture presented itself. 
She saw her mother offering cake to the 
strangers, and she was conscious of the 
pleasant taste of it on her tongue. Jump- 
ing up, she flashed across the yard and 
made her appearance at the sitting-room 
door—a scowling, defiant little deaf Ish- 
mael. 
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The little girl who had come with the 
strange lady stopped nibbling her cake to 
stare at Mary with curiously intent eyes. 
The lady smiled and‘ held out a friendly 
hand; but Mary dashed across the room 
and, evading her mother, snatched a bit 
of cake and retreated to the door. 

She saw her mother’s lips move, but 
she had no conception, of course,’that she 
was saying, “There, now! You'll just 
have to excuse her; I can’t do one thing 
with her.” 

“All the more reason why you should 
send her to school to us at Lomax,” the 
lady said. 

“But she’s deaf, I tell you!” the mother 
cried, passionately. “She was born deaf. 
I never knew—I never dreamed of such 
a thing—till one day when she was ’bout 
a year old the wind blew the door shut 
with a bang. She was sitting on the floor 
playing, and I says, ‘Did that old door 
scare my baby?’—like you do to a child. 
And then, all at once—just like that—it 
came over me that she hadn't stirred— 
hadn’t turned, or noticed, and something 
jumped right up in my heart an’ says, 
‘Your baby’s deaf.’ And I ran behind 
her and clapped my hands, and called to 
her, and whistled and screamed at her 
like a crazy—but she never looked, she 
never turned, she just went on playing 
with a string of spools—and—and she’s 
all we've got,” she wound up. 

“But I’ve told you it’s just because she 
is deaf that we want her at Lomax,” the 
lady explained, eagerly. “It’s the State 
school for deaf or blind children. The 
superintendent heard you had a deaf child 
and sent me over—I’m one of the teach- 
ers—to persuade you to send her to us. 
It’s only a few miles from here.” 

“I can’t let my little deaf child go 
among strangers that wouldn't under- 
stand her.” 

“Do you understand her?” the other 
asked. 

“No—no, I don’t,” the mother admit- 
ted. “My baby’ s shut up tight in a kind 
of a cage, and—some way—lI just can’t 
get the door open.” Her voice broke 
and she caught her apron up to her eves. 

At sight of her mother’s emotion, Mary 
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fled to her, caught her head passionately 
against her breast and, glaring at the 
strangers, stamped her foot furiously. 

“No, honey, no,” her mother cried; 
“they aren’t to blame. She thinks you 
all are making me cry,” she explained. 
“Poor little honey, poor little baby,” she 
whispered, stroking back the child’s di- 
sheveled hair. “It’s ia your mother’s 
crying about.” 

Glancing past her be Mary be- 
came aware that the other child was look- 
ing straight at her. As soon as she 
caught Mary’s attention, she crossed two 
fingers of each hand and raised them in- 
quiringly. 

“This little girl is deaf, too,” the 
teacher elucidated. “She is asking your 
child in the sign language what her name 
is.” 

“Mary was interested. Things one did 
with one’s fingers she could do also. 
Shyly she imitated the sign of the crossed 
fingers. The other child smiled, moved 
her fingers very fast, and patted herself. 

“She is saying that her name is Mary,” 
the teacher translated. 

“That’s funny, for my child’s name is 
Mary, too,” Mrs. Lewis returned. 

The teacher stamped her foot lightly 
to gain the children’s attention, and then 
spelled “Mary” on her fingers, pointing 
to Mary Lewis. At this the other Mary 
evinced great delight. Her flying fingers 
spelt the name, and then, pointing to her- 
self and to Mary, she put her forefingers 
together in the sign for the same. 

Mary Lewis gave a little cry of excite- 
ment. Watching the other child, she 
managed very slowly to spell the name 
on her own fingers. The other clapped 
her hands and beamed, and Mary felt 
that she had done something wonderful, 
though, indeed, what it was she had not 
the least idea. She was so pleased, how- 
ever, with what her fingers could do that 
she fell to caressing her own hand, clasp- 
ing it close against her breast and show- 
ering it with motherly kisses. 

“Well, just look at that!” Mrs. Lewis 
breathed. 

Seeing her mother’s lips move, Mary 
whirled upon the other child. Her lips 
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were as still as her own. Mary pointed 
questioningly at her mother, who was 
speaking again, but the little girl shook 
her head and put her hands to her ears. 
Involuntarily, Mary did likewise. The 
other nodded, and made again the sign 
for alike, and it flashed upon Mary that 
the child was like herself. She did not 
understand the moving lips either. At 
this joyful discovery, she flung her arms 
around the little new friend’s neck and 
hugged her close. 

“There!” cried the teacher. “Just 
look! They are friends already! Now, 
you will come with me and see the school, 
won't you?” 

“Yes—yes. I'll go and just see it any- 
how,” Mrs. Lewis acceded, her eyes on 
Mary’s happy face. 

On the drive over to the school Mary 
and the other child found innumerable 
things to point out to each other—droves 
of sheep, horses in a sunny pasture, a 
toddling baby in a dooryard pursuing a 
gray cat, a bed of yellow and white 
chrysanthemums — and for all of these 
things there appeared to be a sign made 
with the hands. The little friend taught 
them to Mary, and Mary copied them 
over and over, kissing her hand in an 
ecstasy of delight. It was the first time 
in her life that her little wistful attempts 
at friendship had not been frustrated by 
the mysterious moving lips. 

They came at last to the school, where 
merry companies of childrén—girls and 
boys—dotted the playground everywhere. 
Mary’s eyes centered on one particular 
group—a company of little girls, all clad 
in pink or blue gingham aprons and all 
about her own age. She gave a sharp 
little scream of joy and would have 
launched herself straight out of the car- 
riage had not her mother caught her fast. 

As they alighted at the door, this com- 
pany of small girls came flying to meet 
them, surrounding the teacher, patting 
her arm to gain her attention, and asking 
with excited fingers what the new child’s 
name was, and if she were deaf. Mary 
saw them point to her and cross their 
fingers and saw the teacher answer with 
the signs she had just learned to connect 
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vaguely with herself, and suddenly she 
knew that this world of happy, friendly 
children who do not move their lips was 
where she belonged—where she would 
soon be at home and would understand. 

She began to jump up and down, to 
laugh and clap her hands; and then, on 
the instant, stretching out eager arms, she 
began to run madly from one child to 
another, kissing her, hugging her, jump- 
ing up and down, and on to the next—a 
flying little creature, beside herself with 
joy. 

The contagion of her delight spread 
like wild-fire. In a moment all the other 
little girls were jumping up and down, 
Those who could get at Mary hugged 
her ; those who could not hugged one an- 
other, and scurried about on the outside 
of the circle, waving excited hands, and 
telling every one with their fingers that 
the new girl’s name was Mary, and that 
she was glad to come to school. Every- 
where were laughing, jumping little girls, 
fair and dark hair bobbing up and down, 
pink and blue aprons flying, hands ges- 
ticulating, faces crinkled with laughter— 
a swirling mélée of happy humanity— 
and in the heart of it all one little being 
more mad, more happy, more joyfully 
beside herself than all the rest. 

“Why, it’s like the joy in heaven over 
one sinner who has been lost and is found 
again,” the teacher laughed unsteadily. 

“But she’s seen plenty of children be- 
fore; I don’t see why she carries on so 
over these,” Mary’s mother protested. 

“She’s never seen deaf children. Per- 
haps she thought—deaf children some- 
times do, you know—that she was the 
only child like that in the world. Now 
that you see how happy she is,” the 
teacher added, “you will let her come to 
us, won’t you ?” 

“Yes—yes ; I'll have to. This is where 
she ought to be,” the mother answered, 
looking at the dancing little figure through 
a blur of tears. 

But when the time came for her re- 
turn home, Mary’s joy was turned to 
frantic grief. There was no way of tell- 
ing her that she was to return the follow- 
ing Monday, and her distress was so 
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acute that at last her mother was per- 
suaded to leave her there and then. 

Miss Evans, the head teacher of the 
oral department, undertook to drive Mrs. 
Lewis home, and did her best all the way 
to comfort her. 

“Mr. Lincoln will put your little girl 
with the oral class. She has a strong 
voice, and I am sure we shall have no 
difficulty in teaching her to speak and to 
read the lips,” she prophesied cheerfully. 

Miss Evans was a staunch upholder of 
the oral method of teaching the deaf— 
that is, of articulation and reading the 
lips rather than the manual method, 
which uses the sign language and makes 
no effort to induce the children to speak. 
She had been trained in a “pure oral” 
school (‘Simon Pure Oral,” some of the 
believers in the manual method dubbed 
it), and it was an unkind fate which had 
called her to be the pioneer teacher of 
lip-reading at Lomax, where the sign lan- 
guage was already firmly intrenched, and 
where all her “pure oral” scholars, the 
moment school was over, ran back to play 
with the signing children, and apparently 
forgot until school hours swung round 
again that lips and not fingers were made 
for talking. From the moment Miss 
Evans had beheld Mary ‘Lewis’ intelli- 
gent little face and had heard her inar- 
ticulate but strong voice she had dedi- 
cated her in her own mind to the oral 
cause. She little knew that across the 
pathway to speech a blank wall would 
presently confront her. 

It was a Friday afternoon that Mary 
came to Lomax. She had therefore the 
whole of Saturday and Sunday before 
actual lessons began. She believed that 
the hateful mystery of the moving lips 
had been wiped out of her life forever, 
and in the happy world of signs and child 
companionship her small heart was ready 
to hop out of her body and turn one de- 
lighted somersault after another. So 
frankly pleased was she with all the little 
deaf friends that she leaped into a daz- 
zling popularity. Friday night, before the 
arrival of her own wardrobe, all the little 
girls in her dormitory strove for the 
honor and glory of lending her suitable 
night apparel. Indeed, little Vergie Wise 
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and Sara Roberts, clad in airy attire, 
came to actual blows over the matter, 
right hands slapping viciously at one an- 
other, while the lefts politely extended to 
the little visitor the garment in ques- 
tion—an interesting example of not per- 
mitting the one hand to know what the 
other is doing. Nor was the dormitory 
less generous with its tooth-brushes. 

Saturday there was a little housework 
to do, and some classes in gymnastics and 
sewing, and here Mary, who was very 
quick and clever with her hands, won 
golden smiles from the teachers. On 
Sunday morning all the children, both 
deaf and blind, went to church in the 
big school chapel, where Mr. Lincoln 
preached, talking to the blind children 
with his lips, while at the same time he 
talked to the deaf ones with his fingers— 
a feat which is more difficult even than 
patting one’s head and rubbing one’s 
chest simultaneously. 

It was all a mystery to Mary, but she 
rendered the performance the tribute of 
a high loyalty ; and, seeing that the older 
girls reproved the little ones when their 
eyes wandered, she was even able, on her 
own account, to shake one little girl in 
front of her who permitted her eyes to 
stray from Mr. Lincoln’s preaching fin- 
gers. 

Thus Saturday and Sunday slipped 
happily away and Monday morning 
swung into place. On Monday, Mary 
entered Miss Evans’ bright class-room. 
It was filled with pictures and charts and 
fascinating toys, while on the walls a de- 
lightful company of cut-out paper babies, 
holding up their nighties with one hand 
and their candles with the other, marched 
off to bed around and around the room. 
Mary’s chair at the kindergarten table 
was between that of her first little friend, 
Mary Elliot, who still exercised a moth- 
erly air toward her, and that of a plump 
and friendly little boy. The latter smiled 
a welcome to her, and signed that she 
was sweet, and he was her friend. The 
sign for friend Mary had already ac- 
quired. The sign for sweet was new, but 
she had faith to believe it was something 
pleasant. 
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These little overtures were put a stop 
to by Miss Evans’ giving each child a 
lump of modeling clay. The plump little 
boy began at once to turn his clay into 
pigs. He appeared to have a passion for 
pigs and with imperious signs command- 
ed Mary to follow his example. She fell 
happily to work and at once lost herself 
and a sense of her surroundings in the 
delight of bringing to birth with her 
hands what her mind had conceived. In 
the act of placing the last ear, however, 
she felt a general vibration, and, glancing 
up, saw that all the children had finished 
their modeling and were collected now 
about one of the large picture charts. 
Mary dropped her clay and scurried ea- 
gerly forward, but on the instant came to 
a horrified standstill. These little new 
friends were moving their lips! As the 
teacher’s wand went from picture to pic- 
ture on the chart, one child after another 
moved his or her lips in response. Mary 
fled back to her chair. From there, in an 
agony, she watched her beautiful new 
world of signs being shattered before her 

very eyes. The old aching mystery of 
the moving lips was upon her once more. 
She began to quiver all over. Tears 
surged in her breast, ached in her throat, 
and, brimming her eyes, went trailing 
down her cheeks. Thus the other chil- 
dren found her when they returned to 
their seats. Miss Evans, with back 
turned, was drilling little Sara Roberts 
in her vowel sounds and did not know 
that while she struggled to make one 
child talk with her lips all the rest had 
burst forth into excited finger conversa- 
tion. One child after another pointed at 
Mary and signed that she was crying, and 
that she was a baby. A baby! A baby! 
They turned the pretty sign for baby into 
a derisive taunt and mocked her with it. 
The plump little boy grew very angry. 
He wiggled violently in his chair. His 
face went a furious crimson; and at last, 
gaining the attention of the boy next him 
by the simple means of slapping him, he 
signed vehemently that Mary was not a 
baby. She was a sweet little girl. Mary 


Elliot, always a lover of peace, went into 
She 


a long explanation on her fingers. 
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said it was all right to say that Mary was 
a baby. Every one had been a baby at 
one time. She herself had been; Miss 
Evans had been ; and indeed she had seen 
a very fat woman, and even she had 
started as a baby. 

Mary, of course, understood none of 
the signs; but she knew well enough that 
she was being taunted for crying. Leap- 
ing up, she fell upon the nearest child 
making that hateful baby sign. Instantly 
the little boy friend followed her exam- 
ple and fell upon the small boy next him. 
Chaos reigned. The table, with a screech 
of protest, went up on two legs; clay 
masterpieces of pigs, ducks, and sheep 
were dashed to the floor, and kindergar- 
ten chairs fainted over on their backs in 
horror. Abandoning at once the pursuit 
of the vowel sounds, Miss Evans shook 
the combatants apart, stemmed the tide. 
ot wildly spelling gesticulating 
hands, and restored order. The animals 
were picked up, the table straightened, 
all the neat little chairs set back in their 
places, with all the neat little children set 
in them, and every pair of hands folded 
tight in their owner’s lap—this last by 
Miss Evans’ express command, to keep 
the hands not only from picking and 
stealing, but from evil speaking, lying, 
and slandering as well. 

Mary was happy, her terror of the 
moving lips temporarily lost in the ex- 
hilaration of the battle; and when Miss 
Evans smiled and held out an encourag- 
ing hand to her, she obeyed readily 
enough. But the instant the latter, point- 
ing to a picture on the chart, moved her 
lips Mary snatched her hand away and 
fled from the room. Miss Evans caught 
her before she gained the school gates; 
but she turned herself into such a frantic 
little wild animal that the teacher was 
forced to turn her over to one of the 
matrons. 

That was only the beginning. There 
tollowed days of stress and storm. Every 
morning Miss Evans looked hopefully at 
the intelligent little face, with its firm 
chin and wide, understanding brow, and 
prayed that that day the wall might go 
down, and she, with her educational co- 
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horts, gain an entrance to the desperately 
barricaded citadel of the child’s mind. 
Every day began hopefully enough, and 
with any kind of hand work Mary was 
quicker and more intelligent and eager 
than any of the other children; but let 
the smallest attempt be made to teach 
her speech and the storm would break. 
Flinging herself upon the floor, she would 
drum with her feet, beat with her fist, 
and scream; at least, this is what she did 
at first. Later she discovered a more ef- 
fective and less exhausting method of 
closing her mind. At the first hint of 
moving lips she immediately shut her 
eyes tight and shook her head. Now, 
when a deaf child shtuts her eyes, she cuts 
herself off entirely from all explanation, 
whether of lips or of fingers—central has 
rung off. There is no argument left save 
that of physical force. Miss Evans re- 
fused to be driven to this, but she was 
almost in despair. 

“T can’t seem to get at her mind at all!” 
she wailed, seeking the sympathy of her 
fellow-teachers. “She shuts her eyes and 
shakes her head the instant my lips move, 
and I feel as though she were some poor 
little enchanted princess shut up tight in 
a magic tower.” 

“You'll have to give up trying to make 
a lip-reader of her and turn her over to 
us,” Miss Jackson, of the manual depart- 
ment, commented, not without malice. 
She was the teacher who had first 
brought Mary to the school and she had 
resented somewhat having her placed in 
the oral department. 

“T will never give her up, !”” Miss Evans 
retorted, nailing her colors to the mast. 
“I’m sure there’s a magic formula to set 
her free if I can only find it.” 

“Well, if she tried such foolishness 
with me, I’d shake her into shoestrings,” 
Miss Eliza Flyn declared. She was for- 
ever making this alarming threat in 
words, and never by any chance carrying 
it out in deed and in truth. 

“Of course,” Miss Evans went on bit- 
terly, “it’s all because some idiot of a 
hearing person has laughed at her some 
time when the poor little thing tried to 
talk. That has stamped a fear of moving 
lips on her mind, and the question is how 


to overcome it. What is the psychology 
of fear, I wonder ?” 

“Well, you can search me,” Miss Eliza 
returned frankly. She always said she 
believed in taking people as they were, 
and not as the psychologies said they 
ought to be. 

“Perfect love casteth out fear,” little 
Miss Stedman, one of the matrons, ven- 
tured. 

“Why, that’s true, isn’t it?” Miss 
Evans assented. “That’s from the ‘Talks 
to Teachers,’ isn’t it?’ she added ab- 
sently. 

“No; from an older authority,” Miss 
Stedman returned with a twinkle. 

Miss Evans caught the twinkle and 
came to the surface. “Oh, I see,” she 
laughed. 

Nevertheless she gathered up her fancy 
work and went off to her own room to 
think the suggestion over. But, of course, 
as she told herself, the perfect love which 
casteth out fear is a religious love. And 
how convey an idea of religion to the im- 
prisoned mind of a deaf child, who, as 
yet, had absolutely no idea even what 
language was? But, failing religious 
love, what about human love? 

The next afternoon Miss Evans had 
an inspiration. It came when she and 
Mrs. Lincoln were returning together 
from a walk. Mrs. Lincoln was the wife 
of the superintendent, head matron, and 
the flower of the school faculty. She 
had an exquisite warm beauty which 
made her seem to the little deaf girls a 
creature not quite of every-day life. Her 
official sign was L-on-the-cheek, but 
among themselves the children had given 
her another. This was owing to her sym- 
pathetic nature. The sign for being sorry 
is made by rubbing the closed hand 
round and round over the heart, the lit- 
eral translation being that the heart is 
wrung. But when Mrs. Lincoln was 
sorry, she was always so very sorry that 
whenever any of the children were sick 
or in trouble her usually immaculate 
blouse was wrung round and round over 
her heart in a veritable wisp of grief. 
Therefore when the children made a very 
exaggerated sign for sympathy every one 
knew they meant Mrs. Lincoln. 
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It was, as I say, when Miss Evans and 
Mrs. Lincoln were returning from their 
walk that Miss Evans’ inspiration came. 
As they entered the school grounds, they 
were greeted by a piercing shriek, and 
Mary Lewis’ small, flying figure launched 
itself down the veranda steps, across the 
grass, and into Mrs. Lincoln’s arms. 

The latter was almost swept off her 
feet by the onslaught of affection. 


“This little thing nearly knocks me. 


down every time she catches sight of 
me,” she laughed, a trifle breathlessly. 
“TI don’t think in all my life I was ever 
loved so hard by any one.” 

“In that case,” Miss Evans retorted, 
“you are ordained to be the perfect love 
which is to cast out fear.” 

For three whole days Mrs. Lincoln 
disappeared from the deaf children’s 
sight. She, who usually sat at her win- 
dow overlooking the deaf girls’ play- 
ground, smiling down at them and talk- 
ing engagingly to them with her slim 
fingers, had vanished. Now, like the 
Fairy Lady of Shalott, 


“None ever saw her wave her hand, 
Nor at the casement saw her stand.” 


The children were frantic with in- 
quiries. Where was L-on-the-cheek? 
Had she gone away? Was she sick? 
Was she dead? ‘The sinister thought 
sprang suddenly upon every finger and 
flashed from hand to hand. All the chil- 
dren cast wistful glances at the empty 
window; but Mary Lewis would stand 
for long minutes at a time, looking up, 
beckoning with an imploring hand, and 
emitting her eager little wordless cry. 

“T can’t stand this much longer,” Mrs. 
Lincoln protested to Miss Evans. She 
was seated in her sitting-room, safe away 
from the window. At the sound of 
Mary’s forlorn little cry her hand went 
unconsciously to her heart and crumpled 
her blouse round and round in sympathy, 
though she should have known better 
than to make a sign in Miss Evans’ 
presence. 

“Tomorrow,” the latter promised her. 

One does not usually stop in the middle 
of a busy morning and put on one’s very 
best afternoon frock. Neither does one 


wear roses. Yet this is what Mrs. Lin- 
coln did the next day. The frock was of 
the same misty blue as her eyes, and the 
roses matched the excited pink of her 
cheeks. In her arms she carried an en- 
trancing doll dressed like a baby. 

It was recess, and when she appeared 
in the playground she was immediately 
engulfed in a wave of shrieking little 
girls. Miss Flyn had to dash out of her 
school-room to the rescue ; “though what 
on earth you want to come out here 
dressed like that for, I can’t imagine!” 

“T am the perfect love which is to cast 
out fear,” Mrs. Lincoln returned, laugh- 
ing and blushing. 

“O-ho! That’s it, is it?” Miss Flyn 
snorted. However, she fell in behind and 
warded off the excited children. 

Miss Evans had kept Mary in from 
recess that morning, and when she heard 
the shouting and the triumph of Mrs. 
Lincoln’s approach she drew the sullen 
little child to the window. At sight of 
her beautiful lost lady Mary gave one 
scream and tried to struggle free of Miss 
Evans’ arms. But the latter held her 
fast, and in a moment the door opened 
and Mrs. Lincoln was before them. Miss 
Flyn swept all the other children away 
and Miss Evans retired behind her desk. 

For a moment Mary was transfixed— 
finger at mouth, wide eyes staring. Then, 
at last, she put out a timid hand and just 
touched the dress. It was real. She 
caught up a handful of the silky folds 
and kissed them ecstatically. Then she 
stretched eager arms for the doll. Hold- 
ing it out of her reach, but smiling en- 
couragingly, Mrs. Lincoln said: “Baby.” 
But at the first motion of the lips —_ 
flung herself passionately away, and, 
stumbling down into her little chair, burst 
into an agony of heart-broken tears. The 
moving lips were forever between her 
and all that was desirable. 

“Oh, it’s no use!” Mrs. Lincoln cried. 

“Wait,” Miss Evans commanded her. 
After a moment Mary peeped up. The 
lovely lady was still there, and now she 
was making the doll hold out its arms 
appealingly. Mary’s little mother heart 
responded instantly and she reached out 
eager hands once more. Again Mrs. Lin- 
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coln said: “Baby.” Mary stamped her 
foot furiously. But Mrs. Lincoln’s smile 
and the doll’s appealing arms held her, 
and at last she centered a_ reluctant, 
frowning gaze upon the lady’s lips. All 
at once she realized that they were re- 
ting over and over the same motion. 
hey did not go off in a wild confusion 
as most people’s did. Mary’s own lips 
twitched irresistibly. The wall of fear 
across the pathway to speech was totter- 
ing. 

"Go on—go on! Keep on saying it! 
Don’t stop!” Miss Evans implored from 
behind her desk. 

“Baby, baby, baby,” Mrs. Lincoln went 
on. 
“Make her feel the vibration,” Miss 


- Evans instructed her. 


Obediently Mrs. Lincoln pressed the 
child’s hand against her throat. 

Mary felt the sound of the word, she 
saw the shape of it upon the smiling lips, 
and suddenly she pronounced it herself— 
“Ba-a-by”—a little explosion of sound. 

“She’s tried! She’s tried! Give her 
the doll quick,” Miss Evans cried, a catch 
of emotion in her voice. 

Kissing her and smiling, Mrs. Lincoln 
laid the doll in her arms. 

Mary saw Miss Evans clap her hands, 
saw Mrs. Lincoln smile, and now she 
had the doll. With a little scream of ex- 
citement, she cried “Ba-a-by” over and 
over. The old baffled fear of the moving 
lips had melted in a rush of triumph. 

Miss Evans touched the doll and said 
“Baby” to make sure that the child was 
connecting the word with the object. 
Mary looked at her earnestly, frown- 
ingly, for a moment, and both Mrs. Lin- 
coln and Miss Evans had a startled feel- 
ing that the child’s very soul was reach- 
ing through its bars of deafness in a pas- 
sionate attempt to understand. 

Then Mary touched the doll herself 
and said: “Ba-a-by.” And when Miss 
Evans nodded she paused again with that 
same passionate inquiry in her dark eyes. 
But now that the barrier of fear was 
down, her mind was leaping forward 
with astonishing quickness. With her 
questioning eyes upon Miss Evans’ face, 


she touched the doll’s hand. With a little 
gasp of delight» and excitement, the 
teacher said: “Hand.” Then Mary 
touched the doll’s foot, its hair, its dress, 
and Miss Evans gave her the word for 
each. 

“It’s coming to her—it’s coming to her 
all at once!” Miss Evans cried. 

“What is it? What is coming to her ?” 
Mrs. Lincoln demanded, catching the 
other’s excitement. 

“It is coming to her that every object 
has a word to fit it. She is finding out 
what speech is. It sometimes comes all 
at once, like this, to deaf children. It’s 
her great awakening. She is beginning 
to understand now why people move their 
lips. It’s —it’s—” Miss Evans’ voice 
broke a little with sympathy—‘“it’s as 
great a discovery for her as finding 
America was for Columbus.” 

Suddenly, with her little wordless cry 
of excitement, Mary hurried the doll into 
Mrs. Lincoln’s arms, and, jumping up, 
began running madly about the room, 
touching one object after another —a 
chair, a table, the window, the chart— 
her eager eyes all the time questioning 
Miss Evans’ lips as the latter pronounced 
the words for her. 

There was, of course, no chance of the 
child’s learning so many words at one 
time. The teacher’s only object was to 
help the struggling little mind to lay fast 
hold upon the fact of language. 

At last, flushed with happiness and 
starry-eyed, Mary turned and launched 
herself into Miss Evans’ arms. Putting 
up a small hand, she patted the other’s 
lips softly, an endearing gesture which 
said that the old fear was gone, and 
asked forgiveness for the fast-shut eyes 
and shaken head. 

A mist of tears leaped into Miss 
Evans’ eyes and she hugged the small, 
happy penitent close. ‘“We’ve won her! 
We’ve won her!” she cried. “The En- 
chanted Princess is free at last !” 


Eprrorta, Note.—Miss Montague is the au- 
thor of “Closed Doors: Studies of Deaf and 
Blind Children,” a collection of the most 
charming stories ever written about children. 
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PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OF TEACHING LIP-READING 


BY EDWARD B. NITCHIE 


HERE is no secret about my meth- 

ods of teaching lip-reading. I have 
always desired and have tried to make 
known those things I may have discov- 
ered that are good. I would that all 
teachers of this art, whatever “system” 
they may use, might have the benefit of 
what is of value in my methods, not for 
the sake of the teacher, but for the sake 
of the pupils, for the sake of the cause 
of the hard of hearing. I want the best 
that I have to give to be used by every 
one who wishes it, and I look forward to 
the time when my contributions to this 
subject will be so embodied in the work 
of all teachers as the contributions of a 
skilled physician to the science of medi- 
cine or surgery become embodied in the 
practise of all other physicians. Hence 
the purpose of this article, written on re- 
quest, is to give in compact form, but 
completely, the methods I have found 
valuable. 


WHAT IS LIP-READING ? 


Dr. John Bulwer, in 1648, called lip- 
reading, or speech reading, “that subtle 
art which may enable one with an observ- 
ant eye to hear what any man speaks by 
the moving of his lips.” It will be noticed 
that more than two centuries and a half 
ago lip-reading was recognized as being 
an art based on lip movements. Turn- 
ing to a modern definition, that of the 
late Mrs. Alice Mary Porter, who de- 
fined lip-reading as “watching the mouth 
of a person who is speaking and under- 
standing the thought so conveyed,” we 
see the psychological aspect of lip-read- 
ing emphasized. “Understanding the 
thought,” she says, not “seeing the 
sounds,” not even “seeing the words.” 
It is a good definition; but I venture to 
give my own. Lip-reading i is the art of 
understanding a speaker’s thought by 
watching the movements of his mouth. 

Definitions, however, do not carry us 
very far; we should know what factors 
make successful lip- reading possible. 


They are three: (1) the physical, (2) the 
mental, and (3) the spiritual. 

First, the physical factor is the eyes. 
This is the obvious factor ; so obvious, in 
fact, that teachers sometimes forget its 
serious limitations. 

Second, the mental factor is the power 
of the mind to supplement the limitations 
of the eyes. Without such help from the 
mind, successful lip-reading for all prac- 
tical purposes would be forever impos- 
sible. 

Third, the spiritual factor has to do 
with the lip-reader’s attitude toward the 
practise of his art. That attitude may 
make a world of difference in his achieve- 
ments. Give me a pupil with compara- 
tively little physical or mental aptness for 
lip-reading, but with patience, determi- 
nation, courage, and the will to learn, 
and in the end [ will pit him confidently 
against another who may be more highly 
endowed in powers of eye and mind, but 
whose constant attitude toward the work 
is expressed in such phrases as “I can’t,” 
“It’s too hard,” “I'll never learn.” The 
probability is that such a one never will 
learn unless his attitude of discourage- 
ment is turned squarely around to the 
spirit of “I can” and “I will.” 

I shall have a good deal to say in this 
paper about the physical and mental fac- 
tors in connection with my methods; but 
in regard to the spiritual factor, I shall 
say only that the development of the 
right attitude, if the pupil have it not, de- 
pends largely on the personality of the 
teacher. To impart patience, determina- 
tion, courage, we must first have them. 
A strong personality, that can make its 
influence felt upon others, is among the 
greatest assets a teacher of any subject 
can have. And the lip-reading teacher is 
no exception. 


THE PHYSICAL FACTOR 


The work of the eyes in lip-reading is 
to see and know the movements, the 
word and sound formations, as they oc- 
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cur on the speaker’s mouth. If it were 
possible that the eyes could be so trained 
as to see infallibly all these movements, 
to know perfectly each and every sound 
as it occurs, the physical factor would 
comprise the sum total of lip-reading; 
but it is not possible. In considering how 
much or how little the eyes really do, 
there are four points to be kept in mind: 

1. The obscurity of many of the move- 
ments. 

2. The rapidity of all of the move- 
ments. 

3. The homophenity of many of the 
sounds. 

4. The variation of movements and of 
mouths. 

First. The obscurity of many of the 
movements.—By obscurity I do not mean 
invisibility. In the following list of ob- 
scure sounds the aspirate h is the only 
one that has absolutely no revealing 
movement. For all the others, however, 
the revealing movements are so slight, so 
frequently hidden, and withal so quick, 
as to make them extremely hard to see. 
And, no matter how highly the eyes are 
trained, these sounds cannot be seen with 
any absolute assurance of accuracy. 
These obscure sounds are: 

Consonants: t, d, n; k, hard g, ng, 
nk; 

Vowels: i, wi, a. 

Aspirate: h. 

I do not mean to say that none of the 
other sounds cause trouble; the sounds 
given are a minimum list of the especially 
difficult ones. It. so happens, unfortu- 
nately, that most of them are common 
sounds, occurring frequently. The sen- 
tence, “Isn’t it a nice day?” is hard. In 
this sentence all but three of the sounds, 
or 75 per cent, are included in the list of 
obscure sounds. The sentence, “What 
beautiful weather we are having,” is com- 
paratively easy. But even in this sen- 
tence nine of the sounds, or about 40 per 
cent, are in the obscure list. The average 
of obscure sounds in ordinary speech lies 
varyingly between this 40 per cent and 
75 per cent, though the general average 
lies nearer to 40 per cent. And, remem- 
ber, this refers only to the especially ob- 


scure sounds, and does not include such 
sounds as s, s, /, @, @, and i, which are 
not easy. 

Second. The rapidity of all the move- 

ments.—Ordinary speech averages about 
13 sound movements per second. Labo- 
ratory tests, however, show that the eye 
is capable consciously of seeing eight or 
at best nine (perhaps occasionally ten) 
movements per second. In _ ordinary 
speech, therefore, the eyes, as far as their 
conscious power goes, would be unable 
to see more than three-fourths of the 
movements, even though the movements 
were not obscure. 
' Though the average time per sound 
movement is about 1/13 of a second, all 
sound movements are not of equal dura- 
tion. Some are slower than 1/13 of a 
second and others quicker. Tests with a 
motion-picture camera taking 16 move- 
ments per second show that some of the 
sounds are too quick to be caught, and 
hence are quicker than 1/16 of a second, 
while others, notably the long vowels, 
will cover from 2/16 to 3/16 of a second. 
The consonants, on the whole, are quicker 
than the vowels; but the short vowels are 
often spoken as quickly as many of the 
consonants. 

Third. The homophenity of many of 
the sounds.*—No two different sounds 
are formed in exactly the same way, but 
many of the sounds are revealed by iden- 
tical movements. Such homophenous 
(like-appearing) sounds cannot, if spo- 
ken naturally and rapidly, be told apart 
by the eyes. The consonants having 
homophenous formations are: (1) p, B, 
m, mp; (2) f, v, ph; (3) wh, w; (4) s, 4 
soft c; (5) sh, sh, ch, j, soft g; (6) t,d, 
n, nt, nd; (7) k, hard c, hard g, ng, nk. © 
In the vowels there are no strictly ho- 
mophenous formations, though there are 
several sounds which in rapid speech are 
practically impossible for the eyes to dis- 
tinguish. Such are é and 4d; 6 and 4; the 
o in orb and aw; long 00 and i. . 

Confining our estimates, however, to 


*For a full discussion of this point, see my 
article, “The Use of Homophenous Words,” in 
Tue Vouta Review for March, 1916. 
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the strict homophenes (the consonant 
list), we still reach amazing results. 
Tests made on many different passages 
in the colloquial style show (1) that al- 
most every word contains one or more 
sounds that from appearance only might 
be something else; (2) that upward of 
40 per cent of the sounds have some other 
sound or sounds homophenous to them, 
and (3) that about 50 per cent of the 
words are the homophenes of one or 
more other words. 

Fourth. The variation of movements 
and of mouths.——The sound movements 
especially subject to variation are those 
that are not essentially necessary to the 
formation of the sounds. When the form- 
ative movement, for example, is by the 
tongue and the revealing movement by 
the lips, the exact nature of the revealing 
movement will not be invariably fixed. 
Such revealing movements are therefore 
only tendencies of the speech organs and 
cannot be absolutely relied upon. When 
the sounds are both formed and revealed 
by the same movement, the possible vari- 
ation of the movement on a given mouth 
may be considered negligible. The sound 
movements especially subject to varia- 
tion, therefore, in the consonants are 
those for r, s, z, sh, sh, ch, j. (1 might 
also include k, g, ng, and y; but these are 
in the obscure list and rarely show at all.) 
The vowel movements are all subject to 
variation except the round or puckered 
vowels, and even these in the distinctions 
between them are not absolutely reliable. 

Tests with selected passages show that 
close to 50 per cent of the sound move- 
ments are subject to variation—that is, 
that they have no absolutely fixed move- 
ment that can invariably be relied upon. 
And in these tests the sounds of k, g, ng, 
and y were not included. 

To help complicate matters, no two 
mouths are just the same. And a diffi- 
cult mouth is analogous to difficult hand- 
writing; it makes variations more vari- 
able and the obscure more obscure. 

It may. help to understand the full sig- 
nificance of these four points—obscurity, 
rapidity, homophenity, and variation of 
sound movements—if we compare what 
would be a similar situation for a hearing 


person. Suppose that from 40 per cent 
to 75 per cent of the sounds of speech 
were so slurred that the ear could not be 
sure of them; that, in addition to this, the 
sounds were so rapid that the ear could 
take in only three-fourths of them; that, 
still further, half of the words sounded 
exactly like from one to thirteen other 
words with different meanings, and that, 
to cap the climax, half of the sounds were 
sometimes one thing, sometimes another, 
or even sometimes nothing at all—sup- 
pose all this, and some conception is 
gained of the task that is set for the eyes 
of the lip-reader. 

If we did not positively know other- 
wise, the temptation would be to say that 
lip-reading is impossible. Yet it is pos- 
sible ; there is plenty of living evidence to 
prove that. The physical factor alone, 
however, could never achieve the mira- 
cle; if all the work had to be done by the 
eyes unaided, reading the lips would be 
like reading an endless procession of 
unfamiliar proper names. 

In the discussion above of the physical 
factor, I have been careful to understate 
rather than overstate the difficulties ; the 
minimum lists have been used in making 
the tests rather than the maximum. 


THE MENTAL FACTOR 


It is the mental factor in lip-reading 
that is the lip-reader’s “life-saver.” The 
work of the mind is to overcome the lim- 
itations of the eyes. No lip-reading is 
possible without such help. All lip-read- 
ers make large demands upon their men- 
tal powers; all successful teachers must, 
in a measure at least, develop such powers 
in the pupil. Such development may be; 
often is, incidental, even accidental. It 
should be definite, purposeful, with a 
clear understanding of what the powers 
are and how they may be developed. 

I have emphasized the difficulties the 
eyes have to contend with because the 
distinguishing feature of the methods 
that I use lies IN THE TRAINING OF 
THE MIND to overcome those difficul- 
ties—not accidentally nor incidentally, 
but systematically, with set, intelligent 
purpose, along well-defined lines based 
on the laws of psychology. 
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In determining how greatly the mental 
factor in lip-reading can help the physical 
factor there are certain powers or char- 
acteristics of the mind that must be con- 
sidered. When experience shows—as it 
does —a marked development of these 
characteristics in case after case of the 
most successful lip-readers, it behooves 
the teacher of lip-reading to understand 
what the characteristics are and how they 
can be developed. They are: 

1. The synthetic power of the mind. 

2. The intuitive power of the mind. 

3. Quickness of mind. 

4. Alertness of mind. 

5. The power of concentration. 

First. The synthetic power of the 
mind.—This is the power the mind has 
of constructing the whole from the parts. 
By it the lip-reader is enabled to under- 
stand the complete thought, even though 
some of the movements or even some of 
the words have been missed. It is the 
opposite of the analytical tendency of the 
mind, which demands everything before 
anything is understood. It is natural for 
most minds to work along synthetic lines. 
It is the way the baby understands. The 
synthetic method is the preferred modern 
method of teaching children to read; also 
of teaching foreign languages. The de- 
velopment of this synthetic power by the 
lip-reader is one of his greatest aids in 
overcoming the limitations of the eyes. 

Second. The intuitive power of the 
mind.—I use this term to signify the 
power of the mind to anticipate the 
thought ; the lip-reader, thus being ready 
for the thought, understands it so much 
the more readily than he would some- 
thing for which the mind was not pre- 
pared. The synthetic and intuitive pow- 
ers of the lip-reader are both processes 
of the constructive imagination. Intui- 
tion, in its common meaning, is used 
under circumstances where the one exer- 
cising the power has a very slight clue on 
which to work. He reaches his conclu- 
sion or constructs his whole with very 
little to go on. Where the clues are 
obvious or considerable, intuition is not 
the correct word to describe the process, 
and this is the case in much of our lip- 
reading. It is synthesis, not intuition. 
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Nevertheless the mind of the lip-reader 
often does work intuitively, especially 
when it is directed toward the future, to- 
ward the thought anticipated. The best 
lip-readers have both the synthetic and 
intuitive powers highly developed. 

Third. Quickness of mind.—The con- 
scious power of the eyes to see the move- 
ments is, as I have shown, slower than 
speech. Fortunately, however, thought 
is quicker than speech, and what the eyes 
cannot consciously see the mind, through 
the eyes, often can see subconsciously. 
Evidence that thought is quicker than 
speech is found in the fact that on the 
average it takes from 30 to 40 per cent 
longer to read a given passage aloud than 
it does to read it to one’s self. Testing my- 
self with a selected passage that I know 
by heart, I find that, while at my normal 
speed it takes me 35 seconds to read it 
aloud, I can think of it word for word in 
15 seconds. This is quicker than aver- 
age ; I cite it to show the possibilities and 
how effectively, through training, the 
quickness of the mind can be made to 
offset the slowness of the eyes. 

Fourth. Alertness of mind.—Alertness 
and quickness of mind are not the same 
thing. Quickness means quick reaction 
time, quickness in responding to impres- 
sions. Alertness implies readiness of 
mind—readiness for anything, for any 
trend or turn in the conversation. The 
alert mind, when words are lost, will not 
stop, but will jump over the missing word 
or words and go on with the thought; it 
will be quick also to discard a mistaken 
understanding and try something else; 
and it will be ready to follow the new 
lead when the conversation suddenly 
changes from one thing to another. 

Fifth. Concentration. — Without con- 
centration successful lip-reading is not 
possible; with it, however, many of the 
rough places for the lip-reader are made 
smooth. The mind that devotes itself to 
the subject in hand, excluding all alien 
thoughts, will achieve results impossible 
to a mind that wanders. Concentration 
should be without effort; the strain to 
concentrate often defeats its own pur- 
pose. 
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TEACHING AIMS 


A clear understanding of the limita- 
tions of the physical factor in lip-reading 
and of the helpful possibilities of the 
mental factor gives the teacher the clue 
to imparting this “subtle art.” In brief, 
it is to train the eyes to the limit of their 
abilities, and for the rest to train the 
mind to supplement and complete the im- 
perfect work of the eyes. The general 
lines of development in the training of 
the mind have been indicated in the dis- 
cussion of the mental factor. 

Along what lines should the eyes be 
trained to overcome as far as possible 
their deficiencies ? 

First and obviously, they should be 
trained to as high a degree of accuracy 
as possible. 

Second, they should be trained to act 
as quickly as possible. Accuracy is good, 
but accuracy without quickness brings 
the lip-reader meager returns. 

Third, the eyes should be trained to 
carry visual impressions. It not infre- 
quently happens that the lip-reader will 
fail to grasp the first part of a sentence, 
and then from one word seen toward 
the last the whole will come in a flash. 
This is made possible by the lingering 
visual memory of the movements that 
have gone before. All eyes do this more 
or less, and this power should be devel- 
oped to its maximum. 

Fourth, the eyes should be trained to 
recognize the movements subconsciously. 
The conscious effort to see the move- 
ments, to associate them with the sounds 
and words, seriously interferes with the 
understanding of the thought. It is an 
analytic process, whereas the effort to 
understand the thought is a synthetic 
process. The brain cannot carry on two 
such opposite conscious processes at the 
same time. How difficult it would be to 
grasp the thought of this printed page if 
you stopped to think consciously of each 
letter or even of each word! Every one 
has some subconscious knowledge of the 
movements. No one can know them per- 
fectly, but as far as their obscurity, 
rapidity, and variability will allow them 
to be known, the knowledge should be 


without the consciousness of effort. To 
illustrate in my own case, I know them 
so well that in my dreams I always read 
the lips and cannot understand if the lips 
be covered or the face turned away any 
more than I can in my waking hours. 

To sum up, the aim of the teacher 
should be to develop to the utmost those 
powers of eyes and of mind which ex- 
perience has shown are the warp and 
woof of successful lip-reading, and these 
are: In the case of the eyes, (1) accu- 
racy, (2) quickness, (3) visual memory, 
(4) subconscious knowledge of the move- 
ments ; in the case of the mind, (1) syn- 
thetic ability, (2) intuition, (3) quick- 
ness, (4) alertness, (5) concentration. 
All teachers work for accuracy, but of 
the other qualities none have the uni- 
versal recognition in the work of teachers 
that they should have. I do not mean 
that no teachers work for these qualities, 
for many do, but that the possibilities of 
development along all of these lines is by 
no means sufficiently realized. 


SYSTEM AND METHODS 


In the training of the eyes and mind 
both system and methods have their place 
and value, but the preponderating value 
lies with methods. System is the orderly 
arrangement and classification of partic- 
ulars, elements, and principles into a 
whole. Method is the way of doing any- 
thing. Applying these definitions to lip- 
reading, we find that system refers to the 
classification and arrangement of sounds, 
movements, and materials for practise, 
while’ the method is the way in which 
these things are used. To have a well- 
balanced system is good, but better is it 
to have psychologically correct methods 
for the use of that system.* 


THE SYSTEM 


The system embodied in my _ book, 
“Lip-Reading: Principles and Practise,” 
is not perfect. Perfection does not exist 
in this worid. I have, however, published 
four books, each new one being a devel- 
opment from and an improvement upon 


* See my article, “Methods vs. System,” in 
Tue Votta Review for December, 1914. 
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its predecessor. The form in which the 
system is cast now is therefore the prod- 
uct of considerable experience. The 
working part of the book is divided into 
six sections: Section I, stories for prac- 
tise; Section II, conversations; Section 
III, lessons on the movements; Section 
IV, exercises on the movements in all 
combinations ; Section V, colloquial sen- 
tences and forms; Section VI, the use of 
homophenous words. The teacher does 
not confine himself to one section for a 
lesson, but secures variety and complete- 
ness by using two or more sections at a 
session. 

I have not the space in this article to 
go into detail regarding the development 
of the system in all of the six sections, 
but a selected lesson from Section III 
will make many things clear. I take for 
this purpose the lesson on the sound rep- 
resented by the letter /: 


L—Pointed-Tongue-to-Gum 


For I, as in “leaf,” the point of the tongue 
touches the upper gum. The movement is seen 
as the tongue leaves the gum. 


Movement Words 


she, thee, Jlee—teach, teeth, deal 
shed, then, /et-—edge, éth, ell 

shad, that, /ad—hash, hath, Hal 
shin, thin, /it—midge, myth, mill 
shuck, thug, /uck—hush, doth, hu// 
shard, Jard—harsh, hearth, car/ 
shoot, Joot—douche, tooth, tool 
shook, Jook—push, pull 

short, thought, Jord—north, 


Practise Words 


leap large ell wall 
ledge loose® pal while 
lash* lose® shrill whole® 
latch’* look hull hole® 
lift? law gnar/ scow! 
lived? fee/* cool boil 
lump veal* full lull 
Sentences 


1. Can you leap across the brook? 

2. I put the book on the window ledge. 

3. The door is always on the latch. 

4. I could hardly lift one foot after the 
other. 

5. Will you have one lump of sugar in your 
coffee or two? 

6. The boys were flying a large kite. 

7. The shoes are too loose for me. 
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8. Look before you leap. 
9. I laid down the law to him. 
10. How do you feel this morning? 
11. The house has a large ell on one side. 
12. She has a very high-shril! voice. 
_13. The ship was hull down upon the ho- 
rizon. 
14. There is a big gnarl on the trunk of the 
tree. 
15. She was as cool as a cucumber. 
16. She gave a full account of her adventure. 
17. There is a high stone wall around the 
grounds. 
18. I will see you while'I am at the shore 
this summer. 
19. That is the whole thing in a nutshell. 
20. Why do you scowl at me in that way? 
21. Will you boil the potatoes for lunch? 
22. There was a lull in the storm. 


First, it will be noticed, is given a de- 
scription of the movement. The sound 
is embodied in a word and is to be so ob- 
served by the pupil, not as formed singly 
by itself—that is, the sound formation is 
to be studied as a movement,* not as a 
position. Though it is a movement, 
nevertheless it has a distinctive revealing 
feature. I believe in describing the dis- 
tinctive features of each movement as 
studied, and not merely directing the 
pupil to observe the sound. It makes his 
knowledge more definite. We have all of 
us observed a cow’s horns, but how many 
of us could tell off-hand whether the 
horns are above, below, in front of, or 
behind the ears? An artist could tell 
you, because he is obliged to observe defi- 
nitely. So should the pupil be obliged 
definitely to observe the distinctive fea- 
tures of the sound movements. I believe, 
however, in a minimum of theoretical 
discussion of the movement; the adult 
lip-reader’s needs in this respect are 
much less than the needs of a deaf child 
learning to speak. To direct the lip- 
reader’s attention to the central obstruc- 
tion of the breath for / and the lateral 
emission around the sides of the tongue 
is worse than a waste of time; for these 
things he cannot see, and hence his mind 


*T have Miss Bruhn to thank for the term 
“movement,” but not for the principle; for the 
priticiple that the sounds should be studied in 
their natural associations with other sounds in 
words, hence as movements. is embodied in my 
earliest book, written in 1902. 
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is encumbered with useless theory ; or, if 
he tries to see them, he will certainly ex- 
aggerate and throw his speech organs 
into forced and unnatural contortions. 
The description of the sound move- 
ments is followed by the “movement 
words.” There are several things to no- 
tice in regard to them. First, notice that 
the words are given in groups of three, 
as she, thee, lee, and that the movements 
for sh and th are the two consonant 
movements just previously studied, thus 
leading up to the movement for / from 
the familiar to the unfamiliar. This 
serves the double purpose of making the 
new movement stand out more sharply 
by contrast and also of providing a re- 
view of previous lessons. Notice further 
that in the three words to the left of the 
dividing dash—she, thee, lee—the move- 
ments under observation are at the be- 
ginning of the words, while in the three 
words to the right—teach, teeth, deal— 
the same movements occur at the end of 
the words. Thus the movements are 
given both before and after the vowels. 


- Notice still further that these three con- 


sonant movements—sh (or ch or soft g), 
th, and l—are used in the first line in 
combination with long é, in the second 
line with short 2, then with short d, etc., 
until they have been combined, both as 
initial and as final elements, with all of 
the vowels that have previously been 
studied. This serves the double purpose 
of a review of previous lessons and of a 
study of the consonant movements in 
varying combinations. The importance 
of this latter is that a movement will be 
more or less modified by the movement 
that precedes or follows it, and hence 
should be studied under all conditions. 
And notice finally that I have used move- 
ment words, not syllables. I formerly 
used syllables for work of this character. 
I discarded them not because syllables are 
not good, but because I found that words 
are better. For one thing, it is in line 
with the trend of modern education in 
language, from the syllable method to the 
word method as more natural. Then, 
too. if this work is to be practised also 
both with the mirror and with an un- 


trained assistant at home, words will 
surely be correctly pronounced, with less 
danger of exaggeration, while syllables 
may often be mispronounced and exag- 
gerated; and if the words are carefully 
chosen, exactly the same results can be 
secured by the trained teacher as from 
syllables. 

The movement words are for the pur- 
pose of the study of the movements, not 
of the words themselves. But the “prac- 
tise words” are for the purpose of word 
practise, as well as other forms of prac- 
tise which may be developed from them. 
The practise words, however, as well as 
the movement words, are arranged so 
that the new movement is combined with 
the fullest variety of other movements. 
The / in this lesson, for example, is given 
as the initial and as the final element in | 
combination with each of the funda- 
mental vowel movements. The distinct- 
ive revealing feature of each movement 
comes usually at what may be called the 
apex of the movement. Between these 
apices of the movements there are con- 
necting movements—that is, the neces- 
sary movements required of the organs 
in changing from one sound to another. 
These connecting movements may some- 
times more or less markedly affect the 
distinctive features of the sound move- 
ments, and it is for this reason that the 
sound movements should always be stud- 
ied in natural combinations, as in words, 
with other movements, and should be 
studied in all the fundamental combina- 
tions. The connecting movements them- 
selves, however, should be disregarded 
by the lip-reader. They are too quick 
ordinarily for the eyes to catch (the mov- 
ing-picture tests, previously referred to, 
caught them only rarely); they are too 
numerous to be learned ; and, even if they 
could be learned and recognized, they in 
themselves stand for nothing and reveal 
absolutely nothing. It is their effects that 
should be known, and all the lip-reader 
needs is that his material for practise be 
so chosen as to give him all such effects 
possible. 

In the words, it will be noticed, some 
homophenes appear; words followed by 
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the same numeral have homophenous 
formations, as lash, latch, both followed 
by 1; lift, lived, both followed by 2, etc. 
The pupil is not expected to see any dif- 
ference between such words except as 
they may be used in sentences. 

It will be noticed that the “sentences” 
in this lesson under consideration use the 
words from the list of practise words as 
the basis of the thought. I have rejected 
the use of sentencés built up along gram- 
matical and language lines, as: She 
comes. She may come. She will come. 
She comes home. She may come home 
soon, etc. Such sentences seem to me to 
have their value in eye training; and 
while I do use sentences chiefly for eye 
training (especially in Sections IV and 
V of my book), the great value of sen- 
tence practise lies in its possibilities of 
mind training. Remember, the work I 
do is entirely for the adult hard of hear- 
ing who have acquired speech and lan- 
guage, and not for deaf children whose 
speech and language are still imperfect. 
Hence in forming sentences the princi- 
ples I have tried to follow are to make 
the sentences natural and colloquial in 
style, to secure a real and complete 
thought expression, to stimulate the im- 
agination, and to make the work interest- 
ing. Such sentences are not only effect- 
ive for training the eyes, but also and 
especially they lend themselves most 
readily to the teacher’s methods for train- 
ing the mind. 


THE METHODS—GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


The material given under the discus- 
sion of the system, and all the material 
throughout my book, is used as the basis 
of considerable work additional to what 
appears in type. The development of 
this additional work devolves upon the 
teacher; but the development is in ac- 
cordance with well-defined principles and 
methods. This undoubtedly means that 
much depends upon the skill and origi- 
nality of the teacher; but that is as it 
should be. 

There are certain underlying principles 
which I wish to discuss before detailing 
the methods. One of these general prin- 
ciples is embodied in the words, Be nat- 
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ural. All arts, painting, sculpture, liter- 
ature, drama, music, dancing are subject 
to that principle. Lip-reading is no ex- 
ception. The teacher who mouths or ex- 
aggerates, or speaks word by word or 
very slowly, is deviating from the natural 
and is doing the pupil positive harm 
rather than good. Temporarily the work 
may be made easier for the pupil, but 
ultimate success is made more difficult. 
With most pupils the teacher should use 
the voice; soundless movements of the 
organs, or even whispers, tend to exag- 
geration of the movements. Intensive 
training requires, of course, that the pupil 
should not have the help of hearing any 
voice sounds at all; but there are few lip- 
reading pupils who will hear a softened 
voice at a distance of six to eight feet. 
Exceptions to this rule should be treated 
on their individual merits. Moreover, 
outside of the intensive training, and 
in their intercourse with others, all lip- 
readers who have some hearing should 
be urged to use it for all it is worth in 
cooperation with the eyes. 

Be thorough is another principle for 
the teacher to bear in mind. This will 
mean that at each lesson the preceding 
lesson should be reviewed. It will mean 
going over the words, exercises, sen- 
tences, etc., in a lesson at least several 
times, and returning again and again to 
whatever may be a cause of stumbling 
until it is mastered. 

Make the work interesting —An in- 
terested pupil is a pupil won to codpera- 
tion. Such a pupil will concentrate far 
more effectively than one whose interest 
is dulled. Mechanical, expressionless 
work on the part of the teacher is ineff- 
cient work, no matter how good the 
methods. The teacher should seek va- 
riety, work that stimulates the imagina- 
tion, and material that has an interest in 
itself apart from the practise. Humor 
injected occasionally is a great ally in 
holding the interest. 

Lose no opportunities —The tendency 
to work along single-track lines is com- 
mon among teachers; a four-track line 
will accommodate more than four times 
the traffic of a single track. And a skilled 
teacher who knows how to handle each 
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form of practise so as to secure maxi- 
mum results will accomplish far more 
than the teacher who has only a single 
purpose in view. There are few forms 
of practise that cannot be used to achieve 
several different beneficial results if done 
in the right way. It is an opportunity 
lost if only part of these results are 
attained. To secure accuracy without 
quickness, for one example, means a lost 
opportunity that may even result in harm. 

Guard against methods that may inter- 
fere with the development of any desir- 
able habit —The teacher should have such 
complete mastery of his subject that no 
matter what he may be doing he will al- 
ways have the subconscious knowledge 
that none of all the aims he is working 
for is being obscured or blocked. A com- 
mon example of the forgetfulness of this 
principle is found in a teacher’s efforts to 
help a slow pupil by exaggeration or very 
slow speech, or to help any pupil over a 
difficult place by decreasing the speed of 
utterance or by enunciating with more 
than natural distinctness. Far better to 
let the pupil have the help of memory, or 
of a clue word, or of some sound of the 
voice, or of the thought in different form. 
Another example of interference with the 
development of desired habits is that of 
having the pupil repeat everything after 
the teacher. The sole value of such repe- 
tition on the part of the pupil is that the 
teacher may verify the correctness of the 
pupil's understanding. Such verification 
is necessary for words or exercises where 
honest mistakes might be frequent, but it 
is usually unnecessary for stories or for 
sentences or for any thought expression. 
For children it might be, but I am speak- 
ing of adults, who as a rule can be trusted 
not to pretend to understand, not to bluff, 
if the matter is rightly presented to them. 
The pupil must be sure that he under- 
stands; if there is even any doubt, he 
must let the teacher know. And assur- 
ance of understanding of a thought ex- 
pression is practically always possible— 
that is, if the pupil does understand he 
will know he does. But how does repe- 
tition by the pupil interfere with his 
proper development? In the first place, 
it is in itself a bad, a disagreeable habit. 
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Chiefly, however, it tends to develop the 
analytic as opposed to the synthetic habit 
of mind, the habit of insisting upon abso- 
lute accuracy, word for word, before be- 
ing satisfied, for only such accuracy of 
understanding makes repetition possible. 
Such a demand for accuracy interferes 
vitally with successful lip-reading. More- 
over, repetition by the pupil almost in- 
variably means a lost opportunity to work 
for alertness. It also means a waste of 
time. Of course, all pupils cannot be 
trusted honestly to inform the teacher 
whether they have understood or not, but 
the great majority of adult pupils can be. 
Those that cannot be trusted must be 
treated according to the teacher’s judg- 
ment. 

Seek to meet the peculiar needs of each 
pupil—No two pupils are just alike; the 
weakness of one may be the strength of 
another, and vice versa. The teacher 
must know the requirements of each in- 
dividual case and must be able so to adapt 
the work as to get the best results. Ex- 
perience on the part of the teacher is es- 
sential to achieve this. In my work the 
pupil is thoroughly tested on the first les- 
son and a record made; and, according 
to what the tests show, the instruction 
is molded or modified to fit the pupil’s 
needs. Two or three further tests are 
made during the course and the results 
compared with the previous tests to de- 
termine whether satisfactory progress is 
being made or not. 

All of these general principles given 
above mean flexibility in applying the 
methods, while the fundamentals remain 
unchanged; and this demands no small 
degree of skill on the part of the teacher. 
The methods, as intimated in what I said 
under teaching aims, have a twofold pur- 
pose—training the eyes and training the 
mind. These two purposes cannot be ab- 
solutely separated, nor is there any need 
that they should be. The eyes will cer- 
tainly have training in every bit of prac- 


-tise the pupil has, and as the eyes could 


perceive nothing without the brain, the 
mental factor also may have an ally in all 
the work especially intended for training 
the eyes. -Nevertheless there are certain 
forms of practise preéminently useful in 
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training for the qualities the eyes should 
have, and others in training for the de- 
sired qualities of the mind. 


METHODS OF EYE TRAINING 


Accuracy of the eyes is best obtained 
through exercises where results depend 
solely on what the eyes see and not on 
any help from a thought expressed. The 
principle of contrast is a valuable means 
of developing accuracy. Contrast similar 
movements (always in words) to bring 
out the individual peculiarities, and con- 
trast similar words and similar sentences. 
Use also sentences in which only one 
word or perhaps one movement is 
changed from sentence to sentence. Take 
a list of words and have the pupil tell 
whether in each word he sees a given 
sound or not, or whether a certain con- 
sonant comes at the beginning or in the 
middle or at the end of the words. But 
these and similar methods for developing 
accuracy are so familiar to the majority 
of teachers that I need not detail them 
further. 

Mirror practise, if done in the right 
way, also helps to develop accuracy ; but 
it must be definite and it must be natural. 
Mouthing or exaggeration immediately 
robs it of its value, and to look for some- 
thing in general, but for nothing in par- 
ticular, is a waste of time. Words should 
be studied for the movements, sentences 
for the word formations. Words should 
be repeated and repeated while each 
movement is definitely observed, and sen- 
tences should be repeated for the obser- 
vation of each word. There must be no 
undue emphasis, and particularly in sen- 
tence work there must be no effort to 
make the unemphatic words stand out. 

Training for quickness of eyes must go 
hand in hand with training for accuracy. 
Everything that is done to develop accu- 
racy should at the same time be at the 
limit of the pupil’s ability in speed. What 
that limit is depends on the pupil, and it 
will be slower with some than with oth- 
ers; but I have never seen a case where 
extreme slowness of speech was neces- 
sary. The review work given the pupil 
each lesson is especially valuable for de- 
veloping quickness of eyes, for the help 
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of memory makes it possible greatly to 
speed up the work. As in the case of 
accuracy, so also for quickness, the eyes 
get the best training when they have only 
themselves to depend on, without help 
from the thought expressed. 

The visual memory may be trained by 
exercise. An excellent means of doing 
this is through the “movement words,” 
as in the quoted lesson on /, or similar 
forms of practise. The eyes are made to 
carry in exact order three or more words 
unrelated by any thought; as skill in- 
creases, the number of words may be in- 
creased. Sentence practise may also be 
used to develop visual memory, provided 
the pupil is not allowed to interrupt im- 
mediately when a word is lost. If the 
eyes carry the memory of the word for- 
mation, the chances are he may get the 
word by the time the thought is com- 
pleted. 

The chief requisite in developing the 
subconscious knowledge of the move- 
ments is practise, practise, practise. Re- 
views, going over the same ground again 
and again in home practise, thorough- 
ness, and the right kind of mirror prac- 
tise, all help to attain the desired end. 
Knowledge becomes subconscious only 
when it has become so a part of us that 
we act on it instinctively. 


METHODS OF MIND TRAINING * 


The powers of the mind, just as truly 
as the powers of the eyes or of the body, 
can be developed by exercise. I have 
been asked how much difference really 
does the presence or absence of system- 
atic mind training make. It may make, 
it has made, in certain cases all the differ- 
ence between success and failure. And 
in any case it will both speed success and 
make it greater, more complete. What 
success I have had in teaching, and I 
think I have had my share, [ attribute in 
no small measure to emphasis on mind 
training. 

I have shown the value of the synthetic 
habit of mind. It would be delightful if 


* See my articles, “Lip-Reading an Art” and 
“Synthesis and Intuition in Lip-Reading,” in 
Tue Vorita Review for September and Octo- 
ber, 1913. 
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absolute, word-for-word accuracy of un- 
derstanding were always possible ; but it 
is not possible. To get into the habit of 
demanding such accuracy hinders seri- 
ously the synthetic habit. Therefore, to 
develop synthesis, the teacher must dis- 
courage such a demand for accuracy, and 
must put the emphasis on the pupil’s un- 
derstanding the words from the thought 
rather than the thought from the words. 
Even when word-for-word accuracy is 
insisted on, it should be secured through 
synthetic, not through analytic, methods. 
All sentence work may be used to develop 
synthesis if the teacher will remember 
always to demand that the pupil grasp 
the thought as a whole. This includes 
work with stories, questions, conversa- 
tions, sentences read and sentences im- 
provised, sentences from homophenous 
words, etc. ; and in it all there must be no 
deviation from the principle of making 
the pupil always understand synthetically. 

The intuitive power is best developed 
by making the mind work intuitively. 
The easiest form of such practise is for 
the teacher to tell in his own words a 
story already familiar to the pupil, ex- 
panding the story along natural lines, 
adding details, rounding out the picture, 
but not making use of tautological 
phrases or sentences. Asking the pupil 
questions based on the story, to which the 
pupil replies, also will help develop intui- 
tion. A valuable use of practise words 
is to have the pupil first understand the 
word and then immediately a sentence 
containing that word. The word acts as 
a clue to the coming thought and helps 
the mind to anticipate it. A similar in- 
tuitive exercise of the mind is to give 
several sentences one after the other, 
each being associated in thought with the 
preceding sentence; almost any sentence 
work provides the basic material for this. 
The use of homophenous words in sen- 
tences, the pupil knowing only one of the 
words in the given group, is especially 
good practise for intuition ; and the more 
words there are in the group, the more 
searchingly are the intuitive powers ex- 
ercised. Conversation practise and talks 
or informal lectures are also valuable. 
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To develop quickness of mind, quick- 
ness in understanding the thought, it is 
chiefly necessary to insist always on a 
quick response. This response, as previ- 
ously advised, should not be in the form 
of repetition; the expression of the face 
or a nod of the head is usually sufficient. 
The teacher soon learns to detect bluff- 
ing. Questions should be answered 
quickly. And of course all of the work 
given the pupil—storiés, sentences, etc.— 
should be up to the limit of the pupil’s 
ability in speed. But the teacher should 
be careful not to let the desire for speed 
interfere with the natural pauses and ex- 
pression which the thought demands. 
Review work, where memory helps, 
makes possible more rapid practise than 
can be given on the advance lesson. 

Alertness can be cultivated through 
both sentence and word practise. When 
the pupil has become familiar with the 
practise words of a lesson, the teacher 
should skip around through the list 
quickly, letting the words follow imme- 
diately one after another as soon as the 
~~ responds. Similarly for sentences: 

he teacher should give each new sen- 
tence immediately on getting the pupil’s 
response for the preceding sentence; 
there should be no pause between the re- 
sponse and the new sentence; no time 
should be allowed the pupil to think over 
what he has just understood. Alertness 
is forced when the sentences are “fired” 
at the pupil in this way. Further, in sen- 
tence work, the teacher should never al- 
low the pupil to interrupt in the middle 
of a sentence; to do so encourages the 
habit of the mind to stop dead as soon as 
a word is lost, which is the opposite of 
alertness. 

To secure concentration the teacher 
must remember chiefly two things: first, 
to make the work interesting, and, sec- 
ond, to make it varied. If the pupil’s at- 
tention seems to flag, change the practise 
to something different. But on the whole 
the work should be so planned out that 
the pupil’s attention does not have the 
chance to flag. If the attention is held, 
concentration will be developed with 
every form of exercise the pupil has. 
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IN CONCLUSION 


All forms of practise have both a defi- 
nite or obvious purpose and also one or 
more general purposes. The obvious pur- 
pose of working for certain movements, 
or certain words, or certain sentences, the 
teacher cannot well forget; but he must 
make the general purposes, as outlined 
under methods of eye and mind training, 
so a part of him, so much second nature, 
that he can apply them unfailingly and 
subconsciously whenever possible. It is 
this ability on the part of the teacher to 
get the maximum value from evervthing 
he does that makes his time worth dollars 
where another’s would be worth cents. 

To go into detail as to just what can be 
done, and should be done, and how, with 
each possible exercise, is far beyond the 
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scope of this article; it would require a 
book. But I have tried to give my sug- 
gestions in compact form and in such a 
way that teachers, whether using my 
book, or another book, or their own com- 
pilation of material, may be able to put 
the principles I have enunciated into prac- 
tise; for, as I have said before, it is not 
so much the materials and their arrange- 
ment as it is the way in which materials 
are used that counts most in securing 
results.* 


*1 publish and distribute annually in Sep- 
tember a list of teachers of lip-reading in all 
parts of the country who use methods con- 
forming to those used by myself. I should be 
glad to add to this list any teachers who, hav- 
ing read the above article, may wish to have 
their names included. There is no charge; but 
the names should reach me by August 15, at 
18 East 41st street, New York.—FE. B. N. 


MARY’S DILEMMA 
BY KATHLEEN R. GEDDES 


RS. JACK WILSON rang the bell 

of number 24, and being assured 
that her friend was in, sought and found 
her in the sitting-room, busy with her 
knitting. 

A shadow fell across Mrs. Morris’ 
sock, and she looked up with a bright 
smile and greeting when she recognized 
her visitor. 

“Industrious woman,” said Mrs. Wil- 
son. “I suppose you couldn’t stop work- 
ing long enough to come down and meet 
this five-o’clock train with me?” 

“No, my dear Helen; I’m sorry, but I 
promised to show May Allison how to 
turn the heel on her sock, and (glancing 
at the clock) she should be here now. But 
whom are you expecting on the train?” 

Helen sat down. “A little cousin from 
the West. Her name is Mary Shannon 


and she is, I suppose, about fifteen years 
old. She is deaf—not very deaf, how- 
ever—but she thinks she’s the most 
abused child in the world because her 
hearing is defective. Jack was out there 
iast fall, and he persuaded her parents to 


let her come East for a few weeks, think- 
ing perhaps the change would ‘brighten 
her up a bit.’”’ 

Betty looked interested. ‘‘Poor little 
girl,” she said. “It’s too bad a child of 
her age should be in any but the most 
jubilant of spirits. I should like to know 
her. Do you think she would spend an 
afternoon with me? That would give an 
opportunity to get acquainted and, if pos- 
sible, make friends.” 

“T don’t know, Betty,” answered Helen. 
“T imagine she is a very timid girl and 
rather inclined to be sullen. I’m due, 
however, at a couple of very important 
meetings tomorrow, and since I’m sure 
Mary would not enjoy those, and it is 
convenient for you, I will bring her here 
and call for her on my way home.” 

“T shall be very glad to have her and 
will look for her quite early,” Betty said. 

It was not quite three o’clock the next 
day when Mrs. Wilson brought her young 
cousin to her friend’s home and then went 
on to her meeting. 

Mary Shannon was a good-looking 
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girl of sixteen, with rosy cheeks and a 
healthy body. One would have thought 
that she had everything in the world, 
and would wonder at the very unhappy 
and rather hopeless expression on her 
face. 

Mrs. Morris noticed the expression and 
her spirits drooped a little. Helen Wil- 
son’s little cousin did not look like a girl 
whom it would be easy to entertain or 
who would be inclined to talk much. 
“Come and see the babies, dear,” Mrs. 
Morris said to her young guest, and led 
the way to a room where a year-old baby 
was playing contentedly on the floor with 
a boy of four or five. The little ones 
laughed when they saw their mother, and 
Mary sat on the floor beside them and 
laughed, too—and the ice was broken. 

It was now a comparatively easy mat- 
ter to talk to her, and Mrs. Morris in- 
quired about her home and school, and 
endeavored to ascertain if she was inter- 
ested in anything in particular. “Have 
you been to school up to the time you 
came here, Mary?” she asked. “Yes,” 
said Mary; “and Daddy wants me to go 
while I am here, but I don’t want to.” 

“Why, dear?” Betty asked gently. 
“Don’t you like it?” 

“Oh, yes,” was the answer. “T like it 
well enough, but it’s too much trouble to 
hear the teachers, and I never can be a 
teacher myself, as I always wanted to be; 
so what’s the use of working too hard 
for nothing?” 

“Not for nothing, Mary; knowledge is 
always valuable. Tell me how far on 
you were.” 

“T just finished my first year in high 
school when I came here, and that’s 
enough knowledge for me,” Mary de- 
fended herself. 

“You are doing very well, little girl,” 
Mrs. Morris said. “You most certainly 
shouldn’t stop school until you have grad- 
uated from college, or at most from high 
school.” 

“T couldn’t stand that much association 
with other pupils. They treat me as if I 
was peculiar because I can’t hear. I hate 
it, but I can’t help it because I’m different 
from them. What's the use of trying to 


do anything when you can’t hear?” an- 
swered Mary rather stormily. 

“One thing thou lackest,” smilingly 
quoted Mrs. Morris. “But listen, dear; 
see how many wonderful gifts you still 
have. First of all, you have good health 
and can run and jump and play as well as 
anybody. You have also your eyesight 
and your power of speech, and you are 
clever enough to learn things much easier 
than many people do. I know a little boy 
who is compelled to lie on his back all 
day, and will continue to do so as long as 
he lives. Aren’t you glad it isn’t you? 
And think of all the mutilated soldiers 
returning from the war. Some with the 
lack of a limb and many are deaf and 
blind. They will be opening schools to 
educate these men to earn a living. Those 
who are deaf and not blind are consid- 
ered a mere trifle to deal with.” 

“Oh, yes,” Mary answered, more sub- 
dued, yet still thinking of herself; “I’ve 
heard all that often before; but it’s easy 
for you to talk; you don’t know what it 
is to be like I am.” “I think I do, dear,” 
said Betty quietly. “I am deaf, too; 
more so than you are, I think.” 

Mary looked up, surprised. “You 
deaf, Mrs. Morris! I never would have 
thought it. I don’t believe it’s true,” she 
added, incredulously. “It’s true all right, 
Mary ; but, dear, I do not consider myself 
bereft of everything just because I am 
deaf. Would you like to know how I 
deceived you?” 

“Yes,” answered Mary; “I certainly 
would.” 

“Well, my dear, it’s lip-reading.” “Lip- 
reading?” Mary repeated. “Lip-reading? 
What on earth is lip-reading ?” 

“It’s the ability of being able to con- 
verse with people by watching the mo- 
tions of their lips. Literally, I hear with 
my eyes by watching lips.” 

“That’s very marvelous, Mrs. Morris,” 
said Mary. 

“Oh, no it isn’t,” Mrs. Morris replied. 
“You have to learn how to do it, and you 
have to practise with people as you do 
when you are studying music.” 

“I certainly do not like practising 
music, though I do it because I am so 
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anxious to be able to play the piano,” 
answered the girl. 

“You are not so very badly off if you 
can hear well enough to enjoy studying 
music. Lip-reading does not take nearly 
as long and is far more practical.” 

“Tt doesn’t sound so formidable now, 
Mrs. Morris, and if I could read lips as 
well as you can I would be happy,” Mary 
said. 

“If you would like to start, I will help 
you while you are East,” said Betty, “and 
you can begin by watching people’s lips 
and seeing if you can understand any- 
thing of what is said.” 

“T believe I will,” answered Mary, 
resolutely, “and I won’t let the lack of my 
hearing spoil my life. I will go back to 
school and make good. You'll see,” she 
added. 

Needless to say, it was a much brighter 
and pleasanter girl Mrs. Wilson called 
for than the one she had left earlier in 
the afternoon. Mrs. Morris had been a 
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good friend to the little cousin from the 
West, and Mary was happy, knowing that 
she was within reach of something which 
would in a large measure supplement the 
lack of the one thing she needed—acute 
hearing. 

About three years later Mrs. Morris 
received a letter from Mary Shannon. It 
ran: 

. . . “And I have taken a course in 
lip-reading and find many opportunities 
to practise still. I have finished high 
school and am anticipating going to col- 
lege in the fall. The majority of the 
pupils do not know I am deaf, and I have 
many friends among them. I take down 
all my own lectutes and follow conversa- 
tion with comfort. I am so happy that I 
scarcely know myself, and I thank you 
for telling me of lip-reading. I consider 
it worth even more time and trouble than 
it necessitates.” 

Betty smiled to herself as she closed 
the letter. “I agree with you,” she said. 


DO NOT TAKE LESSONS 


EW persons can effectively study lip- 

reading when mentally tired, even 
though they may not be physically used 
up; for to successfully lip-read there is 
necessary not only a clean-cut ability to 
closely concentrate one’s attention on the 
subject, but the mind must be alert and 
responsive to every fleeting movement 
that appears on the lips, as well as to 
proper mouth positions. A very success- 
ful business man inquired why he did not 
make more rapid progress in learning to 
lip-read. He was willing to persistently 
practise, for it is an art he desired to be- 
come proficient in. Investigation showed 
that business requirements had led him 
to believe that he could only devote the 
hour from 5 to 6 p. m. to receiving in- 
structions from his very capable teacher, 
and that his day was spent at his desk 
solving problems requiring intense men- 
tal application. Though he did not real- 
ize it, his efficiency, even in his favorite 
desk work, had been gradually decreasing 
as the day drew to a close, and the mo- 
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ment the pressure stimulus of that work 
was withdrawn his mental equipment 
dropped back to low gear, that Nature 
might take up the daily task of self-re- 
newals and self-repairs ; in other words, 
it was temporary rest and relaxation that 
tired brain and tired nerves wanted. 
Naturally they rebelled against taking up 
a new line of work, requiring intense 
mental activity and close concentration, 
just when the maintenance department 
was calling for a temporary cessation to 
give nature’s upbuilding processes a 
chance to recuperate. Cause and effect 
being carefully explained, the business 
man arranged to receive his lesson from 
8 to 9 a. m. each day, and now his in- 
creasing efficiency in speech-reading is a 
source of gratification. 

The wise teacher of lip-reading makes 
an individual study of each pupil, and 
does not rely entirely on the pupils’ state- 
ment of being mentally alert; and her 
office hours are arranged with a view to 
receiving her pupils when they are in the 
most receptive responsive mood. 
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LETTERS TO THE MOTHER OF A DEAF-BORN CHILD 
BY HARRIET U. ANDREWS 


HI. LESSONS FOR A BOY TWO YEARS OLD— 
AND HIS MOTHER 
Jamie plays with or 
sees or thinks about nowadays is a 
part of his education. His mind is work- 
ing all the time. He is actively seeking 
and investigating during almost all his 
waking moments. It rests with you to 
see that his investigations have a rightful 
object, and that his seeking is rewarded. 
Whether you teach him anything or not, 
his mind and body will go on developing, 
for all young things grow; but it is for 
you to direct this growth and develop- 
ment and make this important time of 
unfoldment count for the best. 

Look at his face. His features now, 
in facility and variety of expression, are 
like those of any hearing boy of two. 
The way to keep them so is to give him 
language. The deaf look comes on a 
deaf child’s face as the visible sign of a 
soul denied expression. Language is the 
human method of expression, and the 
deaf child, shut in upon himself without 
this outlet, either uses his growing pow- 
ers to develop unthinkable capacities for 
mischief or else relapses, during a good 
part of the time, into a state of dull in- 
difference to what is going on around 
him, and then his face takes on the deaf 
look.’ 

Whatever naturally interests a little 
child can be used right now to teach 
Jamie language. The first thing that at- 
tracts a baby is color. Color and form 
are part of the first lessons in the all- 
important sense training. Get him some 
soft colored balls, large knitted worsted 
balls, or the big rubber balls you can buy 
- at the ten-cent store. Be sure that they 
are large enough, so that he cannot lose 
them easily, nor put them into his mouth. 
Always use large objects with a little 
child—large balls to roll, large blocks to 
build with, large pictures to look at, large 
beads to string. And when he is old 
enough to investigate the buttons on his 
clothes, see that buttons and buttonholes 


are large ones, so that he can button 
them himself. When he can manage a 
pair of scissors, don’t give him a tiny 
pair ; get a fair-sized pair of blunt-point- 
ed kindergarten scissors, such as you can 
buy at the ten-cent store. Never exasper- 
ate a small child’s nerves with little but- 
tons and beads, nor tire his eyes with 
little pictures or blocks with small letters 
on them. 

Talk to him all the time. Talk to him 
about all the things he plays with or 
notices. Point to a thing, and then direct 
his attention to your lips while you say 
something about the object in question. 
You don’t have to do this in an elaborate 
and painstaking fashion. It should come 
naturally, just as it would if Jamie heard ; 
and he should, after a little training, 
learn to look naturally at your face for a 
spoken word, as a hearing child would 
listen. For instance, take the balls. 

“Give me the red ball. No, that’s the 
blue one. Red—blue,” laying your hand 
on each in turn. “Here is the blue 
ball. Here is a blue book. Here is a 
blue sofa pillow. Mother will throw the 
blue ball. Bring it to me.” Of course, 
he won’t understand any of your words 
at first, nor even after many repetitions. 
A hearing child of two might not know 
the words “sofa pillow.” But Jamie will 
notice that the book and the ball and the 
sofa pillow were all blue, and he will 
notice that you called each of them by a 
different name; and if you keep on talk- 
ing to him in this manner about all sorts 
of things, two years later, when he is 
four, you will be able to say to him, 
“Jamie, please bring mother the blue 
book from the table,” and he will go and 
get it quite naturally, and you will receive 
it with the triumphant consciousness that 
you have given a deaf child that most 
priceless boon, language, which, without 
your help, would have been denied him 
until he started to school. 

Talk to him constantly. Say, “Papa’s 
coming soon. Papa will soon be here. 
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Where’s papa? Papa’s down town, 
Papa’s coming home. There’s papa! 
See papa,” just as you would if he could 
hear. In a very short time Jamie will 
read the word “papa” from your lips and 
know to whom it refers. And when he 
makes, as he may do, a little inarticulate 
noise, which is the nearest approximation 
he can manage to the word “papa,” do 
not discourage him, nor try to correct 
him, nor be discouraged yourself at his 
faulty articulation. Just train your own 
eye and ear to recognize it and know that 
he is simply following your language 
lesson, calling a thing by a name, a very 
great thing for him to learn, whether he 
says the word correctly or not. 

And then, presently, if you can say to 
him, “Papa’s coming after while,” or 
“We'll go outdoors after while,” or “I 
can’t play with you now; after while,” 
and he knows what you mean, then his 
mind has learned to grasp an abstract 
idea from the spoken word, and he has 
made an enormous forward stride. All 
that sort of thing begins right now. Play 
“peek-a-boo” with him, as you would 
with any other baby, talking whenever he 
looks at you. “Where’s baby? There’s 
baby! Where’s mother? Here’s mother! 
Mother’s gone! Here’s mother!” Don’t 
say “papa” and “mamma,” because they 
look exactly alike. Say “mother” and 
“papa” or “mother” and “father,” so that 
Jamie will be able easily to distinguish 
between the two. 

When you are playing with him you 
can keep up an intermittent flow of con- 
versation without tiring him at. all, and 


which will yet bring to his knowledge the | 
names of many things around him. He 


can, right now, at two years old, learn to 
recognize and obey commands, which will 
give life to the little games you play with 
him. Roll over on the grass yourself, 
and then roll Jamie over, and soon he 
will delight to obey you when you say to 
him, “Roll over, Jamie!” “Walk” is eas- 
ily understood, if you first walk, to show 
him what you mean, and is readily dis- 
tinguished from “run” and “jump,” all 
of which Jamie can do in response to 
your spoken word, thus learning in the 
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simplest and easiest way to associate an 
action with a word. 

Encourage him in all active play. His 
physical development is of very great im- 
portance, and the more he engages in 
rough exercise that enforces hard breath- 
ing, the better lungs he will have for his 
first speech lessons. Deaf children do 
not get half enough lung exercise, be- 
cause they do not use their voices as 
much as the hearing, so Jamie will have 
to run, and jump, and climb, and pull, 
and push just that much harder to make 
up for the breathing exercises he loses. 

But you can induce him to use his 
voice a great deal. Let him babble and 
call and laugh. Any sort of emission of 
voice is better than no voice at all. You 
can sing “la, la, la, la” to him, and he 
may imitate you, if you don’t bother him 
about it. All children detest to be manip- 
ulated or made to feel consciously that 
something is being done to them, and are 
always suspicious of clumsy grown-up 
efforts along this line. The importance 
of all Jamie’s small achievements lies in 
their unconsciousness, so that he will not 
know he is having a lesson or doing any- 
thing remarkable or out of the way. Say 
“bah, bah, bah,” gaily and laughingly, as 
if it were great fun, and he will imitate 
you in the same spirit. Chant “fa-la-fa- 
la-fa-la,” softly and naturally, without 
any exaggeration of your lip and tongue 
movements, where he can see you, and 
then again close to his ear, and possibly 
he will get the correct sound, or approxi- 
mate it. But don’t worry if he fails, and 
don’t insist on his trying it if he does not 
want to; and, above all things, if he 
should imitate the sounds correctly, don’t 
begin making him do it to “show off” 
before other people. 

Let him use his hands and fingers a 
great deal. Little fingers are often a 
great bother, pulling things out of place, 
tipping things over, messing things up 
generally; but that is often because the 
mother of the owner of the little fingers 
has never taken the trouble to provide 
them with legitimate objects to pull and 
push about. The little fingers that do not 
investigate, nor pull, nor tear, but keep 
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still all the time, belong to a sick baby 
and are not to be desired. Give Jamie 
big beads and buttons to string on a piece 
of bright-colored zephyr with a blunt- 
pointed kindergarten needle. Give him 
zephyrs of different colors and teach him 
to read the colors from your lips. Let 
him match red beads with the red yarn 
and yellow beads with the yellow yarn. 
Give him different colored beads and 
show him how to sort the colors. Start 
this color work in the simplest way by 
showing him a basketful of skeins of 
zephyr or pieces of bright cloth. Take 
out a red piece and show it to him, and 
then put it back. Then hand him the 
basket and see if he will not pick out the 
red piece. Mix the pieces together, turn 
them over as if looking for something, 
and then “find” the red piece suddenly 
and hold it up. Mix the contents of the 
basket again and hand it to Jamie, and 
he will probably understand that you 
want him to find the red piece also. Keep 
up this practise off and on, taking one 
color at a time, until he knows several 
colors, such as red, blue, yellow, and can 
match them with anything and read the 
names from the lips. “Green” and “red” 
look almost alike on the lips, so he will 
always confuse them in lip-reading. 

Let him string spools on a piece of 
stout cord. Give him big, light blocks to 
pile up and knock over and pile up again. 
Let him have the bottom drawer of 
dresser or chiffonier for his toys, and 
teach him, right now, to pick them up 
and put them away at the end of his play 
time. 

If he is left-handed, teach him pa- 
tiently, but persistently, to hold and carry 
things with his right hand; and when he 
uses a pencil or pair of scissors, put them 
in his right hand, and try to make him 
keep them there; and ever and always 
talk to him about all these things just as 
if he could hear you. 

Talk to him about all the actions and 
events and people that make up his day. 
When you wash his face, say, making 
sure that he sees you, “Let mother wash 
vour face. Let mother wash your hands. 
The water is warm. Wash your hands 
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with soap. The soap makes Jamie’s 
hands clean. Wipe on the towel. The 
towel makes Jamie’s hands dry. Put on 
Mother will button your 
shoes. Put on your cap. Where’s 
Jamie’s coat? Here’s Jamie’s coat. 
Jamie is. going outdoors to play. Open 
the door. Let’s go outdoors.” Will he 
understand? Of course not, in the be- 
ginning. Endless repetitions will be re- 
quired before he knows that certain lip 
movements stand for “towel” and certain 
others for “soap.” But he will learn in 
time; and every word that he learns to 
read from your lips in this natural, sim- 
ple, easy way means that much brain de- 
velopment, that much gain, in his educa- 
tion. 

Always talk naturally, easily, quietly. 
Never make exaggerated lip or tongue 
movements. Be vivid—emphatic, if you 
will—for vivid, emphatic speech, if nat- 
ural, is more interesting; but don’t go 
into a series of contortions while talking. 

Let Jamie play with other children. 
They will teach him a great deal you can- 
not teach him yourself. But see that they 
know how to treat him. Show them by 
your own example that you do not want 
to have him spoiled by too much petting 
nor imposed on because of his deafness. 
And show them how to talk to him, 
quietly, without gesticulations or undue 
accentuation of speech movements. The 
older girls and boys will learn, by watch- 
ing you, to say the words Jamie can 
understand, and they will teach him a 
great many others. A little child learns 
more readily from an older child than he 
does from a grown person, because chil- 
dren have a freemasonry of their own 
that helps them to understand one an- 
other. In a_ settlement house where 
mothers left their children all day, boys 
and gitls of eight and nine were some- 
times herded, after school hours, in a big 
room where the very little tots played. 
A homesick baby of two cried passion- 
ately all one day, disregarding the efforts 
of the assistant in charge of the room to 
interest him in the meager supply of tovs 
and amusements. Then the older chil- 
dren came, and two or three of them be- 
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gan to pile up big spools in the form of 
a house. Little by little the baby, watch- 
ing them, stopped crying. At last he 
crept down from the assistant’s lap and 
wandered toward the spool house. Ten- 
tatively he picked up a spool and essayed 
to put it in place. Fiercely discouraged 
by the builders, he retreated, and then, 
after watching them a while longer, 
picked up some stray spools, and, with 
the quick resourcefulness of the tene- 
ment child, whose mental development is 
unhampered by too much petting, he be- 
gan a spool house of his own. He learned 
how to make spool houses and be inter- 
ested in them by watching the other chil- 
dren. The young woman had tried to 
teach him and failed. The children had 
taught him without trying. I think the 
reason was that the children were intelli- 
gently and sincerely interested in the 
spools as building material, while the 
woman was falsely interested in them as 
a means of distracting him frédm his 
grief, and he felt the difference. Chil- 
dren often trust one another’s leadership 
where they would question that of a 
grown-up. If you want a little child to 
do a thing, you can get him to do it much 
more quickly by first teaching it to an 
older child and then leaving the baby to 
imitate. 

Exercise Jamie’s hearing whenever the 
opportunity occurs. It will be hard for 
you to judge accurately as to the degree 
of his ability to hear, if he has any at all, 
and physicians are apt to make mistakes. 
There are no reliable tests of a young 
child’s ears. All you can do is give Jamie 
the benefit of every doubt. Talk and sing 
close to his ear, and attempt every now 
and then to attract his attention by call- 
ing to him, or uttering a shrill whistle, or 
clapping your hands behind him. Any 
noise that causes a vibration that he can 
feel, such, for instance, as your voice, 
when you are holding him in your lap, 
will cause him to turn his head, or he 
may turn his head accidentally, just at the 
moment the sound occurs, and you will 
not be able to tell whether he heard it or 
not. He will feel piano music and many 
other sounds, even if he cannot hear 
them. Do not be discouraged if all ef- 
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forts to prove that he has hearing are 
failures, and do not insist that he try to 
hear something when he has showed by 
every sign of boredom that it does not 
interest him. There is no use in letting 
the hearing tests get on his nerves. It is 
easy to spring them on him in the course 
of a game, when he will not mind them 
at all. You may be able to find a penny 
whistle that he can hear from across the 
room, or one of those terrific bladder 
toys that you biow up for the sake of the 
noise made by the escaping air when the 
mouthpiece is opened. These latter are 
really very good for him, because the 
exercise in blowing them up will help his 
breathing. 

There are many plays that will exer- 
cise his breathing. All children like to 
play a game in which they sit on the floor 
holding a sheet under their chins and 
blow back and forth a feather that some 
one drops over the sheet. The point of 
the game is that each side tries to blow 
the feather toward the players of the 
opposite side. Jamie is too little now to 
understand the game or to blow very 
hard, but he will love to do what the 
others do, and every bit of exercise helps. 

Whenever you light a match near him, 
let him blow it out. Let him blow out 
candles and blow bits of paper off the 
table. Ability to command a good, strong 
breath will be of great help to him when 
he starts to learn to talk. 

Remember in everything you do for 
him that you are going from the infinitely 
small to the infinitely great. The little 
things you teach him day by day may 
seem so slight as to be of no importance, 
but they count up into a tremendous total. 
Remember this when you are tempted to 
be discouraged, or to neglect any small 
opportunity to catch his attention and 
speak to him, to teach him a new word, 
or stop your work and play with him. 

Of course, you can’t give him all your 
time. Your time and your mind are often 
occupied by other things than Jamie ; but 
you will acknowledge that he has the 
first, or at least the second, place in your 
heart. If anything happened to him, you 
would be frantic. Why, then, should he 
not have first or second place in your 
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mind as constantly as he has in your af- 
fections? Why should his place be sup- 
planted by housework or sewing or other 
matters? A little intelligent thinking 
about him at certain necessary times will 
obviate a whole lot of fruitless thinking 
by and by. Don’t grudge the time taken 
from other duties to teach him a new 
word or talk to him about his small af- 
fairs. Children are the worst little inter- 
rupters in the world, and yet it is the 
child that is denied attention at legiti- 
mate times who demands attention most 
obstinately and insistantly at the most in- 
convenient times. The child whose im- 
portance is recognized at the right mo- 
ment, and who has been trained to con- 
sider himself an individual with rights 
and responsibilities of his own, is far 
less trouble in situations where it is nec- 
essary to leave him to look after himself. 

There seems to be an art in knowing 
how to treat deaf people, whether babies 
or adults. You might think that the 
members of a deaf child’s own family, 
who live in the same house with him and 
talk to him every day, would learn nat- 
urally the best way to deal with his de- 
ficiency ; but it frequently happens that 
they are the very ones who make the 
most colossal blunders with regard to 
him. They never seem to learn the right 
shade of treatment, which, while recog- 
nizing his infirmity, yet helps to eliminate 
its uncomfortable aspects. Sometimes 
from sincere, though mistaken, affection, 
and sometimes from ingrained impa- 
tience, they painfully exaggerate his deaf- 
ness. They overaccentuate it to him and 
to themselves, and they make him con- 
spicuous in public and help to shut him 
away from other people. They exag- 
gerate lip movements, they make gestures 
when they talk, they attract his atten- 
tion—and everybody else’s—with frantic 
motions. This is all stupid and unneces- 
sary. A gentle touch will arrest a deaf 
person’s attention as quickly as a frantic 
grab at his unfortunate arm; a light foot 
tap is better than a waving hand, and 
quiet speech is easier to understand than 
muscular gymnastics of the speech or- 
gans. 

You should learn to avoid these mis- 
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takes right now, while Jamie is still too 
small to be made sensitive or set apart 
from the hearing by having too much 
stress laid upon his deafness. He is still 
too little to realize that there is any great 
difference between himself and the hear- 
ing people about him; but the realization 
will come to him, and while it won’t 
bother him much at first, it will eventu- 
ally affect his conduct, unless you guard 
against a wrong attitude, both on your 
part and his own. Treat his deafness in 
a quiet, matter-of-fact way, and avoid 
any effort or display of too great help- 
fulness, which only makes him self-con- 
scious without really helping him. 

Don’t pet him. Don’t indulge him. 
Don’t make other children “give up” to 
him. Don’t think of him as a “poor little 
thing,” nor call him that to your relatives 
or friends, and don’t let anybody else call 
him that in either sincere or affected pity. 
There are many useful, happy deaf per- 
sons in the world who would heartily re- 
sent having one of their number referred 
to as a “poor thing.” Don’t worry about 
the enjoyments of which Jamié must be 
deprived ; just fix your mind on the won- 
derful things he has to enjoy and to ac- 
complish. 

You cannot begin too early to teach 
him to notice things out of doors. In 
teaching him colors, it is as easy to show 
him “yellow” from the dandelion or 
“red” from the bright geranium as from 
a set of printed cards. It will not take 
long for him to understand what you 
mean when you say “find me a red 
flower,” “find me a yellow flower,” “bring 
me a green leaf,” “see the green grass.” 

He ought to play out of doors every 
possible minute of the day, summer and 
winter, and sleep out of doors at night, 
A deaf child needs all the air there is 
and should be rendered immune from 
colds. It is bad air and bad food and 
too much bundling up and too little exer- 
cise that make people take cold. A little 
child should not know what a cough or a 
stopped-up nose is. The notion that a 
cold is a terrible assemblage of germs 
shaped like sea monsters that lurk out- 
side your door to spring upon the baby is 
a bugaboo created by superstition. 
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If you have such a time-honored relic 
in your house as a medicine cabinet, for 
goodness sake throw it away. There is 
no medicine under heaven that will do 
Jamie any good, and there are few that 
will not do him a great deal of harm. 
Shun as you would a small-pox sign the 


advertisements in the papers of “sure 
cures” for catarrh or other forms of 
deafness. Avoid all patent medicines as 
emissaries of the devil and keep your ef- 
forts in the direction of Jamie’s health 
along the lines of good food, good water, 
fresh air, exercise, and happy thoughts. 


HOUSTON ORAL DAY SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
BY CLARA LOUISE GORDON 


HE special room for deaf children 

was opened September 20, 1915. 
Nine children, aged 7 to 14, were en- 
rolled. Five pupils had attended other 
schools for the deaf, or had received pri- 
vate instruction, during I to 5 years. 
Three had never been in school before. 

One boy, who acquired speech before 
he lost his hearing, had been in school 
with normal children. He came to us 
for the purpose of learning lip-reading. 
When he entered school, in September, 
he could not read a word from the lips ; 
some time before school closed he was 
able to take all his lessons from the lips 
of his teacher and could converse with 
others. 

January 14 a boy 14 years old entered 
school. He was never in a school-room 
before and had never been taught. He 
did not know a letter, neither could he 
utter an articulate sound. It was with 
difficulty that he could imitate the sim- 
plest lines made on the blackboard. He 
was extremely nervous, which increased 
the difficulties he must overcome. Dur- 
ing the 414 months he was with us he 
learned to speak and take from the lips 
the alphabet (phonetically), learned 
script and print, the names of more than 
50 objects, the numbers to 10, and a few 
sentences. Now he can speak a few 
words fairly well. 

It is exceedingly difficult for a child 14 
years old who has never spoken a word 
to get sufficient control of his tongue to 
utter articulate sounds. By persistent 
effort and determination on his part, we 
succeeded in limbering up his tongue to 
some extent. 


A teacher with ungraded pupils is ever 
at a disadvantage, and their progress is 
necessarily less rapid than when the 
pupils are in the same grade. Although 
we feel that we have made only a fair 
beginning, the pupils have a vocabulary 
of from 1 to 600 words. For a deaf child 
to learn a word means he must compre- 
hend the meaning, read it from the lips, 
learn to speak, spell, write, and print it. 

The older pupils, with the exception 
of the boy who entered in January, stud- 
ied arithmetic, geography, history, and 
language. In these studies they compare 
favorably with normal children of the 
same age. Three of the older boys were 
in the manual training department, where 
their work was equal to that of the nor- 
mal pupils. The younger pupils, who 
attended school regularly, made rapid 
progress in speech and speech-reading 
and learned to add and subtract numbers 
to 10. 

The deaf children mix with the hear- 
ing on the playground and elsewhere. 
Thus, by constant association with nor- 
mal children, they will grow up to be not 
in the world only, but of the world as 
well. 

Self-activity is a most important fac- 
tor in the development of the child ; hence 
we encourage this as much as possible. 
It is our purpose to impress the child 
with the thought not that he cannot ac- 
complish what normal children do be- 
cause of his deafness, but that he must 
learn what they do in spite of his afflic- 
tion. Arouse a child’s ambition and de- 
termination to learn, and he, with some 
assistance, will do the rest. 
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THE CAUSATION OF DEAFNESS 
BY BEN CLARK GILE, M. D. 


T IS customary to divide the causes of 
disease into those which are predis- 

posing and those which are exciting ; but 
most things which impair the sense of 
hearing come within both categories, and 
it is better to adopt a different arrange- 
ment, putting in the first class causes 
which are general or constitutional and 
in the second those of local or regional 
character. 

An important place among constitu- 
tional causes must be assigned to con- 
sanguineous marriages. This assertion 
may occasion surprise. In tabulations of 
causation consanguinity does not rank 
very high; but we must remember that 
these statistics relate mainly to those 
wholly deaf and for the most part omit 
half-way cases. It is just among these 
that the malign influence of this factor is 
conspicuous. Otologists, in studying the 
etiology of the auditory defects which 
they are treating, very often find among 
their patients’ forebears marriages be- 
tween those near of kin; but these mar- 
riages have not been noted in the statis- 
tics, because no member of the family has 
been sufficiently incapacitated to be placed 
in a special school. The progeny of such 
unions are asthenic ; there is a low stand- 
ard of vitality, and it commonly affects 
the other special senses as well as the 
hearing. The functions are not abol- 
ished ; but they are not fully normal and 
are liable to disorder from attacks which 
a vigorous organism would withstand. 
The experience of stock-breeders long 
since proved that in the propagation of 
domestic animals the mingling of differ- 
ent strains was necessary to prevent de- 
terioration, and physiology has now ac- 
cepted this truth as applicable to the 
human species. 

In so doing science has taken a posi- 
tion directly antagonistic to a firmly 
rooted prejudice which dominated social 
usage from ancient times. It was widely 
believed that to perpetuate the superiority 


of the ruling class it should be kept free 
from any admixture of plebeian blood; 
and this opinion held its ground, in spite 
of the incontrovertible fact that noble 
families showed a marked tendency to 
die out, and in each generation a number 
of them became extinct. The British 
House of Lords is perpetuated by the new 
peers created by royal prerogative. If 
the ennobling of commoners had ceased 
with the Tudor monarchs, and that ven- 
erable assemblage had been left wholly 
dependent upon the law of natural de- 
scent, it would now be reduced to less 
than a tenth of its present membership. 

In the United States consanguineous 
marriages lack even the colorable excuses 
they have in aristocratic countries and 
should be condemned by public opinion. 
Scientific men among both educators and 
physicians can do a little toward the for- 
mation of such an opinion; much more 
can be accomplished by the men, and es- 
pecially the women, who are the recog- 
nized leaders of fashionable society. A 
great service to the next generation can 
be rendered by these leaders if they will 
put the ban of their disapproval upon 
marital unions among those near of kin; 
for if consanguineous marriages are ren- 
dered unfashionable, they will very soon 
become a rarity. 

Another general cause of deafness is 
heredity. The offspring of persons con- 
genitally deaf are more likely to be born 
with defective ears than those whose par- 
ents are normal, and this likelihood is 
much greater when both father and 
mother are defective than when one par- 
ent only is abnormal. About thirty years 
ago Alexander Graham Bell suggested 
that the intermarriage of the deaf, if con- 
tinued for several generations without 
any admixture of normal individuals, 
might result in a new variety of the hu- 
man species entirely and permanently de- 
void of the sense of hearing. The mere 
postulation of such a calamity deeply 
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moved the audience of sociologists before 
whom Mr. Bell spoke. Few seemed to 
have contemplated such a deplorable re- 
sult from the operation of the evolution- 
ary law regarding the permanence of ac- 
quired traits. Of course, the occurrence 
of the specified conditions of descent, and 
hence of the consequent catastrophe, is 
extremely improbable; but there was 
value in suggesting such a retrograde 
development, for we should all be ad- 
monished to avoid, in dealing with defec- 
tives, any system of segregation or con- 
gregation which increases the tendency 
to intermarriage. When one of the par- 
ents is normal, the children have an even 
chance to escape imperfection; indeed, 
they have more than this; for in each 
succeeding generation there is manifested 
the biological force which works to re- 
store the normal type of the species cast- 
ing off what is extraneous and unnatural. 

The infectious fevers, most prevalent 
during the first decade of life, play parts 
of varied importance in the causation of 
deafness. Each is responsible for occa- 
sional destruction of the hearing; diph- 
theria and measles are answerable for 
many cases, and scarlet fever is one of 
the worst enemies encountered by the 
auditory organs. The bad preéminence 
of scarlet fever as a foe to the sense of 
hearing has long been recognized by both 
the medical profession and the public, 
and it has probably caused more deaf- 
ness than all the other constitutional 
maladies combined. The toxin of scarlet 
fever has a selective hostility toward the 
middle ear, and in epidemics of severe 
type irreparable damage may be done 
within twenty-four hours after the tym- 
panum is invaded. The infection travels 
either through the blood circulation or 
ascends from the violently inflamed 
throat, by continuity of surface, through 
the naso-pharynx and the Eustachian 
tubes to the interior of the middle ear. 
Unfortunately the pathogenic germ of 
this disease has not been isolated and we 
have no anti-toxic serum to forestall its 
ravages. The best we can do is to en- 
deavor to restrict the spread of the con- 
tagion, and to give those attacked the 
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most rational treatment available in the 
present state of our knowledge. The 
main indications are to sustain the pa- 
tient’s vitality, check the undue rise of 
temperature, and ameliorate the suffer- 
ing caused by inflammation of the throat 
and contiguous parts. The disorder in 
the middle ear must be treated aseptically 
and involvement of the internal ear pre- 
vented by free drainage of morbid prod- 
ucts and by sedative measures, both local 
and general. 

Tuberculosis and syphilis are some- 
times factors in the production of deaf- 
ness, their malign influence affecting the 
ear, in company with all other organs. 
Preventive and remedial measures must 
be of a constitutional character. 

Traumatic injuries may impair or de- 
stroy the hearing. Most of the harm has 
been done by machinery in rapid motion, 
other kinds of accidents to the ear being 
unusual. It is a gratifying fact that the 
efforts made in recent years to safeguard 
operatives from damage by machinery 
are meeting with success; thus this cause 
of deafness is likely to be almost elimi- 
nated. 

Certain occupations, like the riveting 
of boiler plates, are recognized as injuri- 
ous. ‘The damage is of a traumatic na- 
ture, the jar of each hammer stroke pro- 
ducing an effect which is almost infini- 
tesimal, but which by continual repetition 
ultimately does as much harm as a single 
shock of great force. The simple pre- 
caution of wearing a plug of cotton in 
the meatus will do much to protect the 
tympanum against this occupational dan- 


er. 
. Cold bathing, particularly bathing in 
the ocean surf, is popularly regarded as a 
cause of ear troubles, sometimes leading 
to deafness. Professional opinion is 
divided on this question, and it is certain 
that many people take sea-baths without 
any auditory injury. Nevertheless, it is 
likely that the impact upon the drum-head 
of water much colder than the surround- 
ing air does harm to those whose nervous 
systems are very sensitive to changes of 
temperature—a peculiarity frequently ob- 
served. It should also be noted that 
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THE CAUSATION OF DEAFNESS 


much of the aural pain attributed to the 
cold water is really due to sand. When 
crowds of bathers are disporting in the 
surf, they stir up much sand, which, 
mixed with water, enters the ear, and 
these merry-makers often throw hand- 
fuls of sand at each other in sportive 
“sand battles.” At most bathing places 
this substance, though finely divided, is 
of a gritty character, and when it scrapes 
_ the surface of the drum-head it sets up a 
painful irritation, which if not relieved 
may cause inflammation. That the sand 
is at fault is proved by the fact that the 
irritations subside as soon as the meatus 
is thoroughly cleansed with the aural 
syringe. 

Here, again, an efficient preventive is 
supplied by ear plugs of the sterilized 
cotton sold very cheaply at all drug 
stores. These plugs entirely exclude the 
sand, and whatever water filters through 
them has lost its chill before reaching the 
drum-head. 

Some drugs, especially quinine and 
salicylic acid, when taken in large doses, 
cause tinnitus aurium, and if their ad- 
ministration be long continued may im- 
pair the hearing. The preventive meas- 
ure in these cases is to discontinue the 
use of the medicine or, if it be required 
by some serious disease in which no sub- 
stitute can supply its place, to interrupt 
the administration by intervals sufficiently 
long to permit the auditory apparatus to 
resume its normal state.* 

Amiong the local or regional causes of 
deafness a leading place belongs to in- 
flammation of the middle ear (otitis 
media). This is a very common disease 
and is curable in the majority of cases, if 
subjected to judicious treatment at an 
early stage of its progress. It damages 
the hearing, because it is neglected at the 
start or irrationally treated. There are, 
it is true, exceptional instances where a 
fulminating infection (sometimes that of 
scarlet fever) sweeps everything before 
it, or where some specific poison lurking 
in the body enfeebles the recuperative 


*See Tinnitis aurium, by Ben Clark Gile, 
M. D., Tue Vorra Review, May, 1916. 
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force of nature and nullifies all our thera- 
peutic efforts. 

At the present time middle-ear disease 
has become a household word, for among 
its victims is the man whose name is on 
every lip, though often spoken in whis- 
pers. It seems the keenest irony of fate 
that the man whose word is law, whose 
slightest wish commands the deepest 
knowledge and the highest skill of the 
most erudite of nations, can find neither 
cure nor alleviation for his own malady. 
The progress of that malady concerns 
the civilized world. When the disease 
penetrates a little deeper and involves the 
meninges, the course of history will be 
changed. 

Generally speaking, if the condition pro- 
ducing intra-tympanic disease can be nor- 
malized at an early stage, the membranes 
treated aseptically, adequate drainage 
provided for morbid products, and aid 
given to the reparative powers of the 
organism, the course of the disorder can 
be terminated without its damaging the 
internal ear or permanently impairing 
the sense of hearing. When the disease 
continues so long as to cause necrosis of 
the ossicles or other degenerative, or- 
ganic change, such a favorable result 
cannot be anticipated, though even here: 
a good deal of auditory power may be 
retained. 

The middle-ear affection is properly 
described as regional ; but it seldom starts 
in the tympanum itself and commonly 
originates in one or more of the contig- 
uous structures of the naso-pharyngeal 
group. The discovery of this truth has 
done more than any other thing to dispel 
the pessimistic shadow which rested upon 
ototherapy and to render it a hopeful 
branch of therapeutics. Knowing the 
real origin of diseases of the ear, we now 
have a chance of treating them which is 
far more favorable than existed at any 
former period. 

In a very large proportion of cases the 
trouble in the middle ear is referable to 
some affection of the throat, and back of 
this again is some abnormal condition of 
the nose. It is now recognized beyond 
any question that the nasal passages and 
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sinuses are the starting points for nu- 
merous disorders of varied kinds which, 
if allowed to proceed unchecked, ulti- 
mately involve all the neighboring struc- 
tures. The naso-oto-pharyngeal region 
is like a house of many rooms with doors 
standing open. A fire beginning in any 
part will, unless extinguished, spread 
through the hallways and enter all the 
apartments. The time to use the extin- 
guisher is at the first alarm. 

The breath-road through the nose re- 
ceives the atmosphere at all temperatures 
and contaminated by many sorts of dust 
and vapors. The mucous membrane with 
which this roadway is lined has a certain 
power of resistance; but this is often in- 
adequate to withstand the noxious influ- 
ences to which the membrane is exposed ; 
hence there is irritation and later on in- 
flammation. As the nasal passageways 
are concealed and tortuous and the out- 
lets to the sinuses very narrow, the facili- 
ties for ventilation and drainage are but 
slightly in excess of what is required in 
conditions of health. Any morbid action 
causing increased outflow of mucus or 
serum is liable to produce engorgement, 
and if pus be added to the liquids named 
some of the cavities are almost certain to 
be clogged and the escape of their con- 
tents prevented. The situation then pre- 
sents all the conditions promotive of 
serious inflammatory trouble. Through 
the posterior orifices of the nostrils mor- 
bid products make their way into the 
naso-pharynx and come in contact with 
the lower openings of the Eustachian 
tubes. Embarrassment of the nasal res- 
piration and the spasmodic efforts to 
overcome it make the apertures of the 
tubes more than usually patulous and 
facilitate the entrance of unclean or 
septic secretions trickling from inflamed 
nostrils. Very readily the morbid process 
extends upward through the Eustachians 
and, passing their superior orifices, enters 
the middle ear. With disease established 
in the cavity of the tympanum, there is 
present every factor necessary to the 
nosogenic state, which endangers all parts 
of the auditory mechanism and may 
finally bring about the destruction of the 
hearing. 


The faithful physician will of course 
make every endeavor to benefit the pa- 
tient, whatever may be the stage of his 
disease; but the great lesson taught by 
the clinical narrative just given is that the 
morbid process should be antagonized in 
the nose, where it starts, where its effects 
are readily accessible and nearly always 
amenable to treatment. If the nasal field 
is made the arena for our prophylactic 
and remedial measures, it will seldom be 
necessary to extend our procedures to 
the Eustachians or the tympanum. 

In our climate nose affections are ex- 
ceedingly common, and many people 
make the mistake of regarding them as 
trivial. When the public comes to under- 
stand that these seemingly trifling dis- 
orders are the starting points for grave 
maladies of the ear, nasal abnormalities 
will receive the prompt and serious atten- 
tion which they should, and we will wit- 
ness a great decrease in diseases of the 
throat and, best of all, a large increase 
in the proportion of those who are free 
from aural disease and through life enjoy 
good hearing. 


DR. NEWBOURG’S METHOD 


The following item from The Acadian Re- 
corder of Halifax, Nova Scotia, was mailed to 
the editor by Mr. J. Fearon: 

In the Recorder of April 14, 1827, appeared 
the following from a Brussels paper: Deaf and 
Dumb.—Dr. Newbourg, of Brussels, has just 
obtained complete success in his operations on 
five individuals, viz: Charles Destree, aged I1; 
Louis Dalorge, aged 15, and Barbe, Jane, and 
Henry De Laloy, aged 18, 16, and 15 years 
respectively. On the 22d of November he had 
the honor to present one of them to His Maj- 
esty, and having been since invited by the 
Provincial Medical Commission at Brussels to 
present these individuals at their meeting, on 
Friday last, he went there with the unfortunate 
young people on whom he had bestowed his 
care. The members of the commission exam- 
ined them all respectively and were convinced 
of the goodness of the operation performed by 
Dr. Newbourg, and the operation proved that 
all five had acquired hearing and speech, of 
which they had been destitute from their birth. 
Dr. de Newbourg showed the instrument with 
which he performed the operation, and by the 
examination of the parts operated upon he 
proved that the cure would be durable. 
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NOTES FOR TEACHERS OF YOUNG DEAF CHILDREN* 


BY M. EDITH SHEFFIELD 


Min. teachers find difficulty in 
keeping a class occupied during the 
time that individual children receive at- 
tention. <A series of language practise 
occupations could, however, be devised, 
to the material for which the children 
could help themselves as required, in a 
manner similar to that of the Montessori 
classes with their apparatus. The follow- 
ing are notes on such occupations which 
have proved of use in practise: 


FOR BEGIN NERS—READING 


Materials —(a) Cards (post-cards cut 
in two serve) on which are pasted pic- 
tures cut from catalogues, advertise- 
ments, etc., to illustrate common objects 
(cup, chair, arm, boot, foot) or pictures 
representing obvious actions (run, fall, 
wash, eat), etc. 

(b) A duplicate set of cards on which 
are the words corresponding with the 
pictures. The child pairs the word cards 
and picture cards from the two packs. 
Various sets can be kept in brown paper 
envelopes, made as a handwork lesson. 
Set 1 will naturally consist of the first 
20 words the children can lip-read and 
understand. It is practise in language 
which has already been taught that is 
suggested. 

Many varieties of exercise with these 
packs of cards can be instituted. One 
child becomes pupil-teacher to a more 
backward one; he shows the pictures ; his 
pupil fetches the written words from a 
desk, or vice versa. Later, a child takes 
the picture cards only and writes the cor- 
responding words from memory. With 
regard to this last suggestion, an exten- 
sion in scope was made as follows: The 
advertisement sheets of Punch were 
stored in a cover and the children se- 
lected sheets and wrote out the names of 
articles or actions represented, as far as 
they could. 


*From The Teacher of the Deaf, London, 
April. 


The collection of word cards forms a 
vocabulary register and all words are 
kept practised. Soon phrases and sen- 
tences can be formed to corresponding 
picture cards. (A red flower; a black 
horse ; a big dog; a wet day; the flowers 
are in a vase; the boy runs fast; the girl 
is laughing.) Care must be taken that 
the language cards are in no way marked, 
except by the written word, as some chil- 
dren are quick to connect a picture with 
a card that has a small blot, smear, or 
broken corner. 


WRITING 


Script letters may be cut out of post- 
cards. These may first be penciled round 
for the child to chalk; but in a few days 
he will draw round them himself, and 
after that form chalk words. On large 
sheets of paper reading sheets may be 
formed with these letters. A pan of 
modeling clay covered with a damp cloth 
may be kept ready; also some slates. 
Pieces of clay may be rolled out and 
formed into script letters. The card let- 
ters can be placed on the top of finished 
clay letters and serve to correct the shape. 

Instead of setting copies at the top of 
the page, which the child copies the first 
time only, each succeeding line copying 
and adding to his own mistakes, the fol- 
lowing method answered in practise: 
Lines were ruled on pieces of card ex- 
actly corresponding to the lines on the 
copy-book. The word to be copied was 
written in ink on these lines and not in 
the book. The card was placed just to 
the left of that part of the page where 
the child was first to write, the lines on 
the card placed in correspondence with 
those on the copy-book, and then the 
word was copied. The card was then 
moved to the right, covering the already 
written word, and copied again, and so 
on. The child thus had the correct model 
always in a prominent place adjacent to 
that on which he was to write. 
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NUMBER 


Materials —A box of dominoes. Small 
squares of card to cover the half of the 
domino, on which cards figures are writ- 
ten. The figures are placed on the domi- 
noes by the child. 

A pack of playing cards and a pack 
of figure cards should also be used and 
sorted into corresponding pairs. Simple 
addition is thus practised. Playing cards— 
ace (one), two, three, four—are provided 
in the usual sets of four of each. The 
child takes any two, counts the pips, and 
when he has decided on the sum of them 
he places the figure card to correspond. 
He thus sets his own sums. 


READING—YOUNG CHILDREN (AGED 8 
TO 10) 


An album full of pictures should be 
provided or suitable children’s picture 
books. Sentences describing the pictures 
are written on slips of firm paper (for 
all paper mentioned, drawing paper cut 
from margins, etc., of drawings, paint- 
ings, woodwork, plans was used). The 
child reads his slip carefully and gets a 
mental picture from the written words ; 
then finds a picture to correspond. Each 
book would have its own envelope of de- 
scriptive slips. The difficulty of the sen- 
tences and length of the description 
would naturally be arranged to suit the 
particular set of papers. Thus a descrip- 
tion slip might be merely “Find a girl 
with a doll,” or “Find a picture of a girl 
in a green dress and a white sun-bonnet 
carrying her doll in the garden.” An 
album may contain pictures of which the 
descriptions contain many similar words, 
but yet differ in some respect, so calling 
for careful attention. This type of work 
must first be taught in class before it can 
be relegated to a practise lesson. 


QUESTIONS 


All teachers, of course, teach the writ- 
ten answering of questions. If fairly 
easy questions are written on small slips 
of thick paper, they form a most useful 
occupation. Two or three children take 


possession of an envelope containing a 
hundred easy questions. 
weather like today? 


(What is the 
What did you do 
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yesterday afternoon? What is your 
handkerchief made of? What do you 
wear on your feet? Where do you buy 
stamps?) ‘The questions are numbered. 
The children draw the questions as they 
need them and write down the number 
first and then the answer. The result is 
a little examination paper, each child an- 
swering a different set of questions; so 
that there is no need to look out for copy- 
ing. New questions are added after class 
lessons, such as “What color is a daffo- 
dil?” The children therefore get the idea 
that a lesson is not to be wiped out of 
their minds, but that they will be required 
to use it again. 


GAPS 


This is rather easier than answering 
questions, as that involves complicated 
changes in the order of the words. On 
the same sort of slips in another envelope 
write sentences with missing words. 
(My boots are made of —.) (— — is 
round.) ‘The writer used in childhood to 
enjoy a box of cards, a relic dating from 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
On the cards were couplets, which, when 
completed, rhymed; such as “The sun 
rises in the —,” “Bread is made of — 
and —,” or “Vinegar is very —,” “Sixty 
minutes make one —.” Children seem to 
like this proposed simplified version of 
the game. 


TELLING THE TIME 


When the clock face has been taught 
in class make a practise envelope. On 
paper slips draw circles with a penny 
(class can cut slips and draw circles to 
fill up time at end of handwork lesson). 
On these circles draw the long and short 
hands in every position, marking the 
short hand well inside the circle line and 
the long hand well outside it. This makes 
good practise. The children must be in- 
structed to keep their slips in an orderly 
pile for correction. 


SNAP 


On the slips of paper write a set of 
words, each word four times; two chil- 
dren play “Snap” with the set. Slow 
children are stimulated to a greater alert- 
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FOR MIRROR PRACTISE 


ness. A set of “clothing” snap, “furni- 
ture” snap, and “places” snap have all 
been of use, difficult words, such as dis- 
pensary, lavatory, laundry, dormitory, 
being quickly acquired. Of course, it is 
necessary to see at times that meaning is 
really attached to the words. 


SHOPS 


On post-cards (which were cut half 
way through on either side and the legs 
thus formed bent back so that the card 
stood as a photo frame) the names of 
various types of shops were written. On 
slips of paper were written the names of 
numbers of articles. These were piled in 
front of the shop cards. Other slips 
showed “We can buy,” “at a grocer’s,” 
etc. The completed game should read 
thus at the end: “We can buy tea, sugar, 
soap (all the pile of article slips) at the 
grocer’s,” and so on. Speed in connect- 
ing with right shop was made a point. 
Two or three children can play this— 
drawing or dealing the slips. 


ARITH METIC 


This subject can be treated in the same 
way. A set of numbers can be made to 
be drawn and added as directed—two 
numbers, three, or four. A set of addi- 
tion “gaps” is useful,“2-+ =o,” and 
so on, in varying difficulty. Multiplica- 
tion table slips, 5 X 6 = __, and so on, 
or the conversion of pence into shillings, 
or vice versa. The sets. may be kept sep- 
arately or a box of mixed examples made, 
including very simple problems. 

All these practise exercises have been 
contrived so that (1) the children take 
and set their own exercises ; (2) copying 
from one another is impossible; (3) 
grading as to difficulty is rendered easy ; 
(4) outlay on material is practically nil; 
(5) teacher’s time is saved, as any copy, 
sum, question, etc., once set can be used 
over and over again an indefinite number 
of times, and (6) all the exercises can be 
very rapidly checked by the teacher, ex- 
cept the correction of answers to ques- 
tions. Order will have to be instilled, 
each slip as tackled being added to a little 
pile in regular succession to save time in 
checking. 
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FOR MIRROR PRACTISE 
BY LEONORA A. BEDELL 


HE following sentences will be 
found helpful to practise before a 
mirror with a k or hard c sound: 

The boy’s name is Frank. 

He failed because he lacked courage. 

The gardener planted cabbage. 

My friend is very kind. 

Did you come in a cab? 

The man shot a quail. 

The girl’s clothes are new. 

We were out for a walk and saw a cat 
climbing a tree. 

That man is a judge of the Supreme 
Court. 

Did your grandmother make a quilt ? 

What color is the cover of your book? 

Have you seen the picture? 

My father took a gun when he went 
on a gunning trip. 

Grind some coffee. 

The mountains are grand. 

Were you glad to see your cousin? 

The snow covered the ground. 

The plants have grown rapidly. 

The man looked grim. 

The walls of the house shook at the 
time of an earthquake and were cracked, 
but they did not crumble. 

The Quaker wore a quaint costume. 


Tue Home Heir tHat Counts.—The father 
of a deaf boy thus describes the progress his 
boy is making in an oral day school for the 
deaf: “Of course, our boy has done ten times 
as much as we expected him to do during his 
first school year; but other children have done 
well, too. Our boy started in with the begin- 
ners. In about 60 days his teacher decided 
that he was in shape to join the slower mem- 
bers of the class of last year. In that class is 
a little foreign boy, who attended school a 
few months last year, but did not appear to 
make much progress. He is three months 
younger than our boy, who stood at the head 
of his class of five until about six weeks ago, 
when the little boy found his gait, and now it 
is dificult for our boy to keep up. After visit- 
ing the school on an average of once each week 
during the past seven months, I believe I have 
learned how to help my boy at home, and we 
do spend lots of time helping him practise 
speech-reading and speech and in his studies.” 
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THE KANSAS CITY DAY SCHOOL FOR 
THE DEAF 


A recent visitor to this school wrote to a 
friend, who kindly permitted the editor to see 
the letter. In substance it is as follows: 

“There are thirty children and four teachers. 
The two heads are Miss Van Benschoten and 
Miss Lois Stevens. Each has a separate class- 
room and an assistant teacher. It is little 
short of marvelous what those youngsters are 
doing. There is an enthusiasm and spontaneity 
that is beautiful to see—it is so normal and 
natural. There is an extra good, well-washed 
and clothed, and intelligent class of children, 
and they are making good with a vengeance. 
H—— is a crackerjack. He does not talk so 
many words, but reads the lips fine. I saw 
the B—— boy, who is way ahead of all the 
rest, naturally. I asked for that little boy, 
and they told me his mother had taken him to 
Northampton and was living there in order to 
give him every advantage. Some devotion, 
that! They all swear by Mr. Huskey, who 
goes there often and stays by the hour. The 
Northampton method is used, and Miss Ste- 
vens, who is especially charming, is a product 
of the Milwaukee Normal. She plans to re- 
main here and conduct the summer school, in 
order to hold the ground with the children.” 


CuLturE.—‘“Culture is a slow process. It 
comes from long and close contacts. It is the 
fruit of reflection, of travail of soul and of 
mind. Grappling with something until the very 
essence of it has been extracted is a first step. 
Thus the taste of essences is learned, and once 
learned lesser distillations do not satisfy. Then 
follows a growing power to discriminate, to 
distinguish nice values, to judge of quality, to 
answer to beauty, to feel the need that what 
you have—though it may be little—may still be 
the real thing. This is culture. It is not bag- 
gage, like diplomas and degrees; it is not 
things seen and heard, miles traveled, or books 
read. These are the material for culture; they 
contribute to it only when they are absorbed 
by the mind and as really lost in it as water 
and lime, phosphates and ammonia must be 
lost in the soil if they are to enrich it and 
enable it to increase its yield.” 


IpA M. TARBELL. 


ARNOLD’s EpuCATION OF THE DEAF.—Farrar’s 
edition of this excellent manual for teachers 
has long been out of print. A new edition was 
promised at the close of 1913 and the Volta 
Bureau placed an order for 100 copies. But 
numerous changes delayed its appearance. 


Then came the war, and the editors of the new 
edition naturally enlisted, and now the pub- 
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lishers write that it will be impossible to say 
when the nearly completed work will appear. 


THE Orat Day at LANSING, MIcH- 
1GAN.—Mrs. W. S. Foster writes: “The first 
year’s work in the department for the deaf in 
our public schools has been very successful. 
We have an enrolment of nine pupils. Un- 
fortunately the splendid teacher, Mrs. John 
Van Buskirk, cannot remain after the close of 
the present school year. Thus we are looking 
for one of the best oral day-school teachers in 
the United States for the next school year.” 


An ability to read the lips evidently aided 
Craig Kennedy to solve the problem in the 
case of The Mystic Poisoner, as portrayed by 
Arthur B. Reeve in the June Cosmopolitan. 


The April number of The National Geo- 
graphic Magazine contains 32 pages of illus- 
trations in four colors, 49 full-page black and 
white half-tone illustrations, 23 half-page il- 
lustrations, and a large insert. Mr. Gilbert H. 
Grosvenor offers it as a “tribute to the scenic 
grandeur and unsurpassed natural resources of 
our own country,” and it is in keeping with 
the broad views he holds as to the unequaled 
natural advantages possessed by this country. 


“There was a man so ill-bred 

He was careless about what he said. 
He gossiped and gabbled, did he, 
In public and private, you see, 

Forgetting his lips might be read. 


“For, please mark the word, 
This fact I have heard— 
The deafer its ear, 
The harder to hear, 
The keener the sight of—a bird.” 
—Julia A. Gray. 


The Mobile League for the Hard-of-Hearing 
has been established in Mobile, Alabama, by 
Miss Mamie Phelps, who is a graduate of the 
New York School for the Hard-of-Hearing. 
Several social gatherings have been held and 
much enthusiasm aroused. 


Detroit is a delightful city to spend the sum- 
mer in, with many attractions for vacation 
visitors. Thus hard-of-hearing persons who 
desire to begin—or to continue—the practise 
of the art of lip-reading will find ample oppor- 
tunity in the day classes of the Detroit School 
of Lip-Reading. 
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EXPERIENCES IN LEARNING LIP-READING* 
BY ALICE N. TRASK 


1% THE three years I have taught lip- 
reading in San Francisco, it has been 
my privilege to have helped many people 
to bear the affliction of deafness with less 
discomfort and discouragement. In the 
hope that others may be induced to seek 
like help from trained teachers in any 
part of our country, I am giving a brief 
outline of the records of some of my 
pupils. 

Mr. A.— Totally deaf. He was a 
teamster and had been dreadfully injured 
in a runaway, which resulted in total loss 
of hearing and lameness. He was about 
40 when I gave him lessons. Being a 
teamster, he had a fair vocabulary. The 
first lessons were very difficult, as every 
explanation had to be written; but within 
a short time he could read my lips well 
and those of some other people, and when 
I last saw him he had obtained a position 
as day watchman. He was a very quick 
pupil within certain lines ; beyond that he 
will, of course, never go; but his ability 
to read the lips will probably mean a 
livelihood to him. 

Miss B. is no longer a young woman 
and very frail physically. She lives about 
40 miles from San Francisco. She re- 
sided here during several months, as she 
was not strong enough to go back and 
forth for the lessons. She took one 
course of 35 lessons in a class of four at 
the Exposition. She made rapid progress 
and is now one of the best lip-readers I 
know. In my practise class I always give 
her the most difficult work I can devise 
and she simply can’t fail. She wrote to 
me as follows after the Exposition 
closed : “I want you to know that the two 
and a half months just passed have meant 
more to me in the way of education and 
pleasure than I can possibly express.” 


*Epitor1AL Note.—The editor requested Mrs. 
John E. D. Trask to tell the readers what 
progress some of her pupils were making, to 
the end that other hard-of-hearing persons 
might be encouraged to study the art that has 
proven so helpful to thousands. 


Mrs. C, was also an Exposition pupil 
and took two courses of class lessons. 
She is a woman well past middle age, 
with one or more grown children. She 
writes to me as follows: “I was at that 
stage when I joined vour class where I 
was always looking for trouble; I always 
saw my friends first, and would run 
around a whole block to avoid speaking 
to them. I was always ready to see some 
one making fun of me. That has all 
passed from me, and while, of course, I 
am not as yet an expert lip-reader, I seem 
to have more confidence in myself; in 
fact, as an old friend remarked, ‘You are 
more like your old self.’” 

Mrs. D. is not very deaf. She took 
three courses of class lessons. She is a 
very busy woman, with many interests 
and responsibilities, and lives about 50 
miles from San Francisco. She never 
had time for practise and her progress 
was slow. However, she read my lips 
well before she finished her lessons, and 
says that lip-reading is the most wonder- 
ful mental training, and that she thinks 
it well worth studying for that reason 
alone. 

Mr. E. is a young lawyer who is terri- 
bly handicapped with poor eyes. He can- 
not read the lips when the speaker is dis- 
tant more than seven feet; it is therefore 
impossible for lip-reading to help him in 
court. The fact of his studying lip-read- 
ing at all should serve as an example to 
all the people who say “I can’t.” He 
took one course of lessons at the Exposi- 
tion, and it has helped him very much, 
for he has a fine mind. He said to me 
not long ago, “Mrs. Trask, you really 
would be surprised to know how much 
enjoyment I get out of lip-reading.” 

Miss F. is young and slightly deaf, and 
was sent to me by a prominent San Fran- 
cisco aurist. She is very delicate, and 
was so nervous when she came to me that 
she never went anywhere alone. Class 


lessons were out of the question for her, 
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so she had one course of private lessons. 
She proved to be a very apt pupil and is 
now a very good lip-reader; but the 
benefit she derived in other ways is still 
more marked. Dr. H., in speaking of 
Miss F.’s improvement, said: “She cer- 
tainly is a changed being since you took 
her in hand.” 

Mr. G., of Klamath Falls, Oregon, took 
25 private lessons while having treatment 
for his ears in San Francisco. His les- 
sons were somewhat interrupted on ac- 
count of ill health. He was a college 
graduate and had a large vocabulary. 
He became such a good lip-reader that 
before he left San Francisco he read the 
lips of three people with whom he dined 
at a restaurant, where the party was 
seated so near the band of music that he 
was the only person who could under- 
stand anything! He told me about it 
with pride and joy. 

Mr. H. was over 55 when he began 
lessons. While lip-reading was hard for 
him at first, he is now improving with 
each lesson. He has no family and there- 
fore gets no practise except at the school. 
I will allow his own words to speak for 
him: “TI find lip-reading is a great help 
and a very interesting study. Being 
slightly hard of hearing, it helps me to 
understand the words I do not catch or 
only hear in part, and in that way the 
sentences are completed for me. I am 
very thankful for the help Mrs. Trask 
has been to me.” 

Dr. I. was an elderly man of about 60 
when beginning lessons. He took twenty 
lessons in the New York School for the 
Hard of Hearing, and on his return to 
San Francisco completed the course in 
one of the Exposition classes. Dr. I. is 
in active practise, and although totally 
deaf finds lip-reading a decided help. He 
reads the lips of his wife and his office 
assistants marvelously well. 

Mr. J. was another man well on in 
years who joined one of the Exposition 
classes. He came from Oregon, and re- 


mained for several months in San Fran- 
cisco solely to take lessons in lip-reading. 
He was not a rapid pupil ; could only hear 
with the aid of an acousticon. 


But he 
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never lost an opportunity to gain by get- 
ting other pupils to practise with him and 
by attending all the practise classes, and 
before he went home he felt more than 
repaid for the sacrifice he had made. 

Miss K, is totally deaf, having had two 
or more operations on her ears. Lip- 
reading is her salvation, for she is alone 
in the world. She has a fine mind and 
more than the usual amount of famil- 
iarity with literature. After taking a 
course of class lessons at the Exposition, 
she is now taking private lessons. She 
has never missed a lesson nor a meeting 
of the practise class, and is now an 
unusually fine lip-reader, as she readily 
understands most people with whom she 
comes in contact. Miss K. said to me not 
long ago, “Who would ever dream in 
watching us talking together that we are 
both totally deaf?” 

Miss L. was one of my quickest pupils. 
Her hearing varies; at times it is only 
slightly affected; but she always closely 
watches the lips of any one who is speak- 
ing to her. She is highly educated in 
literature and art. She reads the lips so 
well that as she hears the sound of the 
voice and catches some of the words she 
imagines that she has heard all that was 
said. I have often tested the degree of 
her hearing. When she sees my mouth 
she understands ; when she is not looking 
at me she gets hardly anything. Miss L. 
is a very warm advocate of lip-reading 
and is glad that she can count on the help 
it gives her. 

Mrs. M. is a woman with grown chil- 
dren and is not very deaf. She is culti- 
vated, of brilliant mind and wide reading. 
She had ten or twelve private lessons, as 
she lives at some distance from San 
Francisco. She recently wrote to me as 
follows: “I am sorry that my final lesson 
must be on the 31st; but you have given 
me such a fine start and I have such 
splendid helpers in my family that I am 
sure I can go right ahead. You have 
opened a new world to me and J am 
grateful, more than I can express.” 

There are many more examples which 
I would like to present, but I cannot for 
lack of space. But I can say that, with- 
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out exception, all my pupils have been 
helped and cheered by lip-reading who 
have wished to be so helped. 

The person who finds any serious study 
“as easy as rolling off a log” is the excep- 
tion and not the rule, and while lip-read- 
ing “comes faster” with some than with 
others, it requires application and con- 
centration until the battle is won. 


There is one point I try to bear in mind 
when teaching: In utilizing stories the 
pupil’s interest rarely flags; if the story 
is humorous, he leaves his lesson feeling 
more cheerful than on his arrival. It is 
as good for the deaf to laugh as to be 
able to read the lips. So we try to bring 
as much of the sunshine of life into our 
work as possible. 


THE CARE OF HARD-OF-HEARING AND DEAF SOLDIERS 
IN HAMBURG, GERMANY 


C INCE about a year,” reports the Ger- 
man Herold ot New York, provision 
has been made in the public school for 
the hard of hearing in Hamburg, Ger- 
many, for the instruction of soldiers 
whose hearing has become impaired or 
lost while at the front. Thorough in- 
struction in lip-reading, the authorities 
claim, must be considered a first step to- 
ward ameliorating the condition of these 
soldiers ; hence during the month of Feb- 
ruary, 1915, several classes in lip-reading 
were organized in Hamburg. 
“By reason of an order issued by the 


Board of Health, all hard-of-hearing and 


deaf soldiers within reach of the 9th 
Army Corps must now be sent to take 
part in the lessons in lip-reading. The 
number of pupils to date amounted to 
eighty-three, of whom forty-nine were 
discharged when well able to read the 
lips, though about twenty of these could 
not resume their former occupations. 
Several of ‘the soldier-pupils, as, for in- 
stance, a law student who continues his 
studies, a school teacher in charge again 
of his class, an office manager at the head 
once more of a large law office, were 
enabled by their proficiency in lip-read- 
ing to return to their former field of ac- 
tivities. A good many of the soldiers, 
however, must be trained for other occu- 
pations. 

“The duration of the instruction de- 
pends a great deal on the ability of the 
individual student to acquire the art of 


lip-reading. On the whole, it is believed 
that a course lasting about three months — 
will suffice with most pupils. The re- 
sidual hearing of hard-of-hearing sol- 
diers receives also very careful consid- 
eration while they are under the care of 
this school, to which several otologists 
are attached. 

“By a motion of the city council of 
Hamburg, it was decided to form a work- 
ing committee of experts whose duty it 
will be to make far-reaching provisions 
for soldiers injured at the front, and who 
will also take up all questions relating to 
hard-of-hearing and deaf war partici- 
pants in Germany. The hope that the 
economic and social losses of those 
grown hard of hearing or deaf through 
exposure to the terrific gunfire—as far 
as this is possible with the nature of the 
injury—will be offset to some degree 
seems, therefore, well founded.”—Done 
into English by Louise I. Morgenstern. 


THE PRIZE OF $300 


For the information of all who con- 
template writing an essay, it may be add- 
ed that the composition may be in the 
form of a treatise, or a narrative, or a 
series of letters, as the writer may prefer. 
But simplicity in expression and useful- 
ness in suggestions should be the prime 
objects, no matter what form the essay 
takes. 
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TEACHING THE ART OF PRINTING TO DEAF STUDENTS 
BY FRED DE LAND 


F THE 61 larger State schools for 
deaf children, 44 in the United 
States and 4 in Canada maintain printing 
offices and issue periodicals that are 
classed as members of the L. P. F., the 
little paper family. A few of these peri- 
odicals appear weekly, some semi-month- 
ly, the rest monthly. In form, they vary 
from the small magazine type to the full 
newspaper size. All are fair examples 
of the art preservative, all are as well 
printed as the average country news- 
paper, while a few are especially attract- 
ive and show the care expended in their 
preparation. 
xcellent reasons are given for pub- 
lishing these school papers: (1) That 
some of the pupils may receive instruc- 
tion in all branches of the art of printing ; 
(2) that all the pupils may have a per- 
sonal organ in which to record school, 
individual, and family happenings and 
school gossip; (3) as a medium in which 
to present annual and special reports. 

In nearly all these school printing 
plants the Mergenthaler Linotype is in 
general use, and pupils soon become such 
good operators that it is comparatively 
easy to secure a position in a printing 
office after graduation. It is stated that 
in one newspaper printing office all the 
Linotype operators are graduates of 
schools for the deaf, including “the ma- 
chinist operator in charge of the battery 
of Linotypes.” 

The Linotype is a machine that appeals 
to any intelligent person, for in some of 
its functions it appears almost human. 
It is not a type-setting machine, nor has 
it a single piece of type in its equipment ; 
yet it does set lines of individual type 
matrices, from which it casts its own new 
perfect type in the form of lines of type 
slugs. The machine is really a complex 
combination of four machines, each de- 
signed to perfect a distinct part or proc- 
ess in completing the product. There is 
the type case, or matrix magazine, the 
connected conveying and assembling 
mechanism, the casting mechanism, and 


the marvelous distributing mechanism, 
almost human in its functions. 

The type-case magazine, with its 9o 
grooves or channels for go different mat- 
rices or miniature type molds, rests in a 
sloping position on top of the machine. 
The slightest touch on any one of the go 
finger keys in the keyboard momentarily 
opens the door of the corresponding 
channel in the matrix magazine This 
releases a single brass matrix, which falls 
face downward on the conveyor belt and 
is carried to its proper place in the “as- 
sembler,” which takes the place of the 
printer’s composing stick. When the 
number of matrices, spaces, and space- 
bands necessary to complete the line have 
been assembled, the entire line is auto- 
matically transferred to the casting end 
of the machine. Here the line is auto- 
matically justified, through the medium 
of the spacebands, and locked in place, 
after which the cast is ready to be made. 

The casting mechanism consists of a 
pot of molten metal, a universal adjust- 
able mold, an ejecting device, and a set 
of trimming knives. The matrices, with 
their intaglio characters face downward, 
are held in front of and just within a 
slot in the mold. Then the metal pot is 
automatically tipped forward against the 
back of the mold; a plunger in the pot 
descends just far enough to force through 
the narrow neck of the pot sufficient 
molten metal to entirely fill the slot and 
take the impress of the matrices. The 
pot recedes, the metal in the mold hard- 
ens almost instantly, the heavy disk to 
which the mold is attached makes a par- 
tial revolution, carrying the mold past a 
knife which shaves off all surplus metal 
from the bottom of the slug, leaving it 
exactly type high; then the ejecting 
mechanism that forces the slug from the 
mold drives it between two parallel knife 
blades that accurately trim the sides of 
the slug. The slug, or line of type, then 
passes on to the galley on the machine, 
where it automatically lines up with the 
slugs previously cast. When the com- 
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position is ended or the galley is full, the 
slugs are transferred to another galley 
and taken to the proof press, the same as 
with hand composition. 

Finally comes the marvelous mech- 
anism that distributes the matrices back 
into their respective channels or grooves 
in the matrix magazine. As soon as the 
slug is cast, the line of matrices and 
matrix spaces is lifted upward out of the 
mold. The matrices are deposited on a 
horizontal bar, while the spacebands are 
automatically pushed over into their con- 
tainer. Then an arm reaches down and 
lifts the bar and the matrices to the top 
of the matrix magazine. Here the mat- 
rices pass into a distributing box equipped 
with a metal finger designed to rapidly 
feed the matrices, one at a time, to the 
distributing bar, which runs along the top 
of the magazine directly over the open- 
ing of its respective channels. This bar 
is provided with grooves and ridges, hav- 
ing sections of longer or shorter length 
and corresponding identically with the 
projections or “teeth” in the upper end 


of the matrices. In the upper end or V 
of each matrix is a series of projections 
or teeth, the number and arrangement 
varying in each matrix, and of the go 
designs no two are exactly alike. Con- 
veyor screws drive each matrix along 
this distributing bar until the given sec- 
tion ends, when the matrix drops into 
the channel in the magazine from which 
it originally came. 

Each part of the mechanism synchron- 
izes in operation with every other part, 
so that once the operator begins to set up 
matter, the matrices are in constant cir- 
culation and are returned to the maga- 
zines at the rate of 270 per minute. 

The first of these unique machines was 
commercially used in the composing room 
of the New York Tribune in July, 1886, 
where Whitelaw Reid christened it “The 
Linotype.” Today it is supreme in the 
newspaper field. Most magazines, nov- 
els, and books, including some of the 
most expensive de luxe editions, are also 
Linotype composition, as is THe Voura 
REVIEW. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


g12 WINsoR STREET, 
CINCINNATI, Ont10, May 22, 1916. 


To THE Eprtor: 

Inclosed find $2 for THe Vorra Review. It 
gets better right along. I read the Review, 
strengthen my faith, get a fresh grip on life, 
and go on with a feeling that I am in splendid 
company, as only those who are capable of 
aspiring follow the teachings of the Review 
year in and year out. 

I am grateful that Miss Andrews leads the 
way to the open life. That is the happy hunt- 
ing ground for us of the silent way. The 
writer would have all deaf people wedded to 
the soil. Houses and courts and temples and 
cities are often only limitations, while the fields 
are liberators. 

Each month I look for some word from 
Miss Andrews inviting us outside. Please tell 
the good lady that while we thank her for the 
snapshot in the May number of Tue Vorrta 
Review, her readers would vastly appreciate a 
good photograph with her next article, for we 
all love her for her work’s sake. 

Very sincerely yours, 
AMELIA H. BENJAMIN. 


RicHMonp, VA., May 24, 1916. 
Dear Mr. De 

You will probably remember my calling on 
you last year with my little daughter, Sue, and 
your kindness in referring me to Miss Rein- 
hardt. 

I believe you will be interested to know of 
Sue’s progress. She is most delighted and 
happy with the school and has developed the 
greatest desire to learn. Both her mother-and 
I have seen her lately and have been agreeably 
surprised in her understanding of speech- 
reading. She apparently understands every- 
thing that is said to her, and her progress 
in deportment and general understanding is 
hardly short of marvelous. She has not de- 
veloped articulation as rapidly as Miss Rein- 
hardt hoped, but has made such progress in 
this direction that we are all much gratified. 
I wish to assure vou of our appreciation of 
your service and interest in the matter, and 
when I am in Washington again I want to 
bring Sue out to see you. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Gro. N. SkKIpwitH. 


Pusiic ScHoor No. 20, MAN., 
New York June to, 1916. 
To THE Epiror: 

I am inclosing a money order for a copy of 
“Principles of Speech and Dictionary of 
Sounds,” by A. Melville Bell. I regard this 
book the most valuable work in the English 
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language on the subject of speech and speech 
sounds. In-fact, while the book was out of 
print, I copied large portions by hand from a 
copy in the Public Library. 
Very truly yours, 
SytviA IRvING, 
Assistant to Principal. . 


COLLEGE OF THE City oF New York, 
Amsterdam Avenue at 138th Street 


Psychological Clinic for Speech Defects 
Frederick Martin, Director 


To tHe Epiror: 

In connection with the coming convention of 
the National Educational Association, the Col- 
lege of the City of New York will give a dem- 
onstration of practical methods in the correc- 
tion of speech defects. You are cordially 
invited to attend on Thursday morning, July 
the sixth, at nine-thirty. 

An open clinic will be held, at which there 
will be shown the immediate methods employed 
in the correction of acute cases of stammering, 
stuttering, and cognate defects. This will be 
followed by the first exhibition ever given of 
a series of moving pictures instructing teachers 
in this work—a departure in educational ad- 
vancement. 

Several prominent authorities will also talk 
on voice building and sound production. 

FREDERICK MAarrTIN, 
Director Speech Improvement, 
New York City Schools. 


GusTAvVE STRAUBENMULLER, 
Acting City Superintendent 
of New York Public Schools. 
STEPHEN Pierce DuGGAN, 
Director Educational 


THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SPEECH-DEFECT 
ProsLEM IN THE Pustic ScHooits.—In Educa- 
tional Administration and Supervision for 
March, Walter B. Swift, M. D., has an excel- 
lent article of which the following is a sum- 
mary: The management of the speech-defect 
problem in the public schools demands a medi- 
cal speech inspector to see all pupils and assign 
them to either a phonetic, stuttering, or a spe- 
cial class, and to have at the head of each of 
these divisions a teacher specially trained in 
one of these lines alone. 


If you stammer, send to the Boston Stam- 
merers’ Institute, 246 Huntington avenue, Bos- 
ton, Mass., for a copy of “The Course of Pri- 
vate Lessons for the Correction of Stammer- 
ing.” It contains many helpful suggestions. 
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